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INTRODUCTION 


1 . The  Man  Himself 

Earl;/'  Life.  John  Dewe'^r  was  born  October  20,  1859, 
in  Burlington,  Vermont.  The  ancestors  of  both  his 
parents  came  to  this  country  among  the  first  settlers 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father,  a local  merchant 
in  Burlington,  was  also  during  the  Civil  War  a captain  of 
a Vermont  regiment.  He  was  a man  of  literary  tastes  and 
of  oractlcal  business  ability. 

Education.  His  boyhood  surroundings  played  a large 
part  in  forming  John  Dewey's  educational  theories.  He 
graduated  from,  high  school  at  the  age  of  15  but  had  found 
school  boring.  He  went  to  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
graduated  four  years  leter.  It  was  under  Professor  G.  H. 
Perkins  in  geology  that  he  accepted  evolution. 

I was  brought  up  in  a conventionally  evangelical 
atmosphere  of  the  more  "liberal"  sort... and  the 
struggles  that  later  arose  between  acceptance  of 
that  faith  and  the  discarding  of  traditronal  and 
institutional  creeds  came  from  personal  experiences 
and  not  from  the  effects  of  philosophical  teaching.! 

Teaching.  Dewey  scent  three  years  teaching,  then 

scent  one  year  in  the  crivate  study  of  chilosochy  with 

Professor  Torrey  of  the  Jniverslt^/r  of  Vermont.  In  1882 

he  xvent  to  John  Hockins  where  he  studied  philosophy  and 

psychology  with  Professor  George  S.  Morris  and  G.  Stanley 


1.  Adams,  Ced.),  CAP,  15-16. 


V 


2 


Hall. 

Phllo3or)hical  Development.  Dr.  Morris  was  one  of 
the  few  philosophers  at  that  time  In  America  who  was  not 
a churchman.  Morris  had  reacted  against  the  religious 
orthodoxy  of  the  puritanic  New  England  and  Dewey  followfed 
in  this  rebellion.  It  was  from  Professor  Morris's  teach- 
ing that  Dewey  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Hegelian 
viewpoint.  Dewey  followed  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Morris 
and  became  a Hegelian. 

Morris's  influence  could  be  seen  not  only  in  Dewey's 
Hegelian  ideas  but  also  in  the  field  of  logic.  Morris 
had  called  real  logic  the  logic  associated  with  Hegel 
and  Aristotle,  but  had  a low  opinion  of  formial  logic.  It 
was  from  these  basic  ideas  that  Dev;ey  develooed  an  inter- 
mediate logic. 2 

G.  Stanley  Hall.' s influence  on  psychological  tonics 
led  Dewey  to  the  belief  that  psychology  and  philosophy 
were  intimately  connected  together.  Experience  was  over- 
throwing the  older  rational  psychology.  The  "ambition 
to  help  bring  an  alliance  of  the  new  psychology  with 
philosophy  was  deviating  Dewey's  intellectual  activity 
to  a greater  extent  than  he  realized."^  He  received  his 


2.  Dewey,  Art. (1939),  18. 

3.  Schilpp  (ed.),  PJD,  23. 
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Ph.D.  degree  in  1884,  writing  his  thesis  on  ’’The  Psychology 
of  Kant."  This  degree  was  from  John  Hopkins  University, 

In  1884  he  became  Instructor  in  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  going  there  with  Professor  Morris. 
He  married  Alice  Chipman  in  June  1886  and  she  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  "early  widening  of  Dewey's  philosophic 
interests  from  the  coramentative  and  classical  to  the  field 
of  contemoorary  life.'"^  She  believed  that  religion  was 
necessary  for  human  exnerience  but  that  ecclesiastical 
institutions  were  not. 

It  was  while  John  Dewey  was  at  Ann  Arbor  with  Morris 
that  his  ohilosophical  position  came  closest  to  the  Germ.ah 
objective  idealism.  It  was  his  work  in  psychology  and 
instrumental  logic  that  gradually  undermined  the  dominant 
position  of  German  thought.  As  he  broke  with  Hegelian 
idealism  he  launched  his  instrumental  theory  of  reflective 
thought . 

William  James  influenced  Dewey  orimarily  through 
chapters  in  the  Principles  of  Psychology.  The  Influence 
of  George  H.  Mead  ranked  along  with  James.  Mead  was  a 
great  scholar  and  had  emphasized  the  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  his  formation  and  testings  of  hypothe- 
sis as  over  against  the  Hegelian  viev^r  of  society  as  an 


4.  Schilpp  (ed.),  PJD,  21 
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organism.  Mead's  greatest  influence  was  in  psychology. 
Some  have  considered  Mead  to  belong  to  no  particular 
school  of  philosoohy,  but  it  is  more  common  to  associate 
him  with  the  pragmatic  school. 

From  1894  to  1904  Dewey  headed  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  Philosophy,  and  Education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  \Vhile  there  he  shifted  from  undergraduate  teach- 
ing to  graduate  teaching.  While  in  Chicago  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  District  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  Chicago,  in  the  field  of  educati’.on. 

Dewey  even  today  regards  Mrs.  Young  as  the  v;isest  person 
in  the  field  of  education  that  he  has  ever  com.e  in  contact 

vjlth.  5 


During  Dew^ey's  last  year  at  the  University  of  Chicago 

.>1.1  -a 

there  had  been  increasing  matters  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  laboratory  school.  He  left  the  Uni- 
versity in  1904,  since  Dewey  felt  that  he  could  no  longer 
work  in  harmony  with  the  president.  From  the  University 
of  Chicago  he  w'ent  to  Columbia  where  he  found  a nev;  spirit  — 
the  soirlt  of  realism. 


2 . The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  problem.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  consider  the  epistemology  of  John  Dewpy  as  it  has 


5.  Schilpp  (ed.),  PJD,  29 
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developed,  to  see  his  present  epistemological  position  and 
to  show  the  relation  of  Dewey's  epistemology  to  the  other 
contemporary  theories  of  epistemology. 

Importance  of  the  study.  John  Dewey  is  undoubtedly 
the,  most  Influential  living  American  philosopher.  To  under- 
stand John  Dewey's  philosophy  and  particularly  his  views  on 
education,  one  must  understand  his  theory  of  knowledge. 

John  Dewey's  epistemology  is  the  basic  foundation  of  the 
educational  program  in  America  today.  Not  only  is  Dev;e'y 
influential  in  education  but  he  the  representative  of 
the  oragmatic  school  of  philosophy  in  America.  "Instru- 
mentalism" and  "progressive  education"  are  two  term.s  that 
have  become  common  in  America  due  to  Dewey's  influence. 

Science  owes  the  logical  recording  of  its  method  of  proce- 
dure to  John  Dewey.  Dr.  Dewey  set  forth  the  scientific 
method  which  has  become  the  basic  scientific  approach  to  a 
problem. ^ In  the  field  of  logic  Dewey  stands  with  the  few 
great  men  such  as  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Kegel.  Dewey's 
influence  can  be  traced  in  almost  every  field  of  knowledge. 

3 . Organization  of  the  Problem 

In  a consideration  of  the  nroblem  two  approaches  may 
be  used.  The  first  is  the  distinctly  historical  method. 

Using  this  anproach  one  would  consider  and  analyze  every- 
thing Dewey  had  held  to  during  one  oeriod  of  his  life.  This 
method  bases  its  work  and  teaching  upon  the  facts  shown  by 
historical  research  and  the  inductions  drawn  from  them.  It  may  di- 


6 


vide  a person's  life  into  periods.  After  a period  had  been  studied 
then  one  vj'ould  pass  on  to  the  next  period  of  his  life. 

Thus  a clear  nicture  would  be  given  of  Dewey's  viewrs  in 

P 

each  oeriod. 

There  are  several  disadvantages  to  an  apnroach  like 
this.  When  one  divides  a man's  thought  up  into  different 
historical  units,  it  becomes  difficult  to  grasp  the  picture 
of  the  whole.  The  historical  units  are  considered  separ- 
ately and  thus  there  is  of  necessity  a break  between  the 
different  units . This  leads  to  a lack  of  coherence  and 
balance.  Men  do  not  suddenly  change  from  one  view  to  another 
but  show  3.  gradual  change  or  evolution  in  their  thinking. 

With  the  historical  anoroach  it  is  impossible  to  show  this 
gradual  develoornent . This  anoroach  is  not  the  best  one  to 
use  in  a study  of  the  epistemology  of  John  Dewey. 

The  second  anoroach  w^ould  be  to  consider  each  problem 
and  trace  its  development.  Thus  one  is  able  to  grasp  a 
picture  of  the  whole  and  establish  a coherent  view.  By 
show'ing  the  development  of  the  problem  the  historical  ap- 
proach is  used.  The  most  valid  objection  is  that  this 
method  tends  to  destroy  the  unity  between  the  problems  that 
exist  in  the  historical  anproach.  What  a oerson  believes 
about  on^  subject  effects  what  he  believes  about  another 

^ subject.  By  tracing  each  problem  out  the  historical  inter- 

relationshlns  are  lost.  This  can  be  partly  overcome  by  the 
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author's  atteirioting  to  present  these  interrelationships. 
Granting  that  both  apnroaches  have  their  good  and  bad  points 
it  seems  wisest  to  develon  a synthesis  of  both  anproaches. 
This  would  mean  taking  each  oroblem  as  it  first  apneared  in 
history  and  then  tracing  its  development  to  present  times. 

In  this  manner  one  is  able  to  avoid  the  weaknesses  and  yet 
keep  the  strong  points  of  both  views. 

The  first  problem  that  faced  John  Dewey  was  the  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  philosoohy  v/ith  psychology.  Next  this 
paper  will  take  up  the  theory  of  logic.  Since  Dewey's  logic 
is  both  the  method  used  in  philosophy  and  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  philosoohy,  it  could  come  at  either  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  thesis.  It  seems  wiser  to  place  it  near  the 
beginning,  however.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Since 
Dewey  uses  his  logic  to  develop  his  epistemology  it  is  best 
to  understand  clearly  what  his  logical  theories  are.  The 
second  reason  is  that  Dewey  became  interested  in  logic  early 
in  his  philosonhical  studies.  After  logic  there  comes  the 
question  about  the  subject  method  of  logic  which  is-  thought.  ' 
Hence  it  s placed  next.  After  thought  is  considered  comes 
the  nroblem  of  the  nature  and  theory  of  knowledge.  Following 
this  comes  thp  relationship  of  Dewey's  epistemology  to  the 


contemporary  theories. 
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4.  Definition  of  Terms  Used 


Epistemology . Epis temolog:/’  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
eoisteme , knowledge,  and  logos , theory,  '’it  is  the  branch 
of  philosopher  v/hich  investigates  the  origin,  structure, 
methods  and  validity  of  knowledge."^ 

The  term  epistemology  will  be  used  in  its  broad  sense 
and  vrill  include  the  field  of  logic  and  psvchology  to  the 
extent  that  they  go  into  the  theory  of  knowledge.  In  con- 
sidering the  term  epistemology  an  attempt  w' 11  be  made  to 
use  it  as  Dr.  Dewey  does  and  not  limit  it  to  popular  usage. 
Idealism.  Idealism  is 

any  system  or  doctrine  v/hose  fundamental  interpretative 
principle  is  ideal.  Broadly,  any  theoretical  or  pract- 
ical view  emphasizing  mind  (soul,  spirit,  life),  or 
T'/hat  is  characteristically  of  pre-eminent  value  or 
significance  to  it."^ 

In  this  paper  idealism  v/ill  be  spoken  of  in  the  sense 
that  Dewey  uses  it.  By  idealism  Dewey  usually  m.eans  Hegel- 
ian idealism  or  absolute  Idealism.  He  attempts  in  his 
early  life  to  reconcile  the  German  school  of  idealists  that 
emphasized  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  but  not  the  methods  with 
the  British  school  that  emphasized  the  Hegelian  method  but 
not  the  categories. 

Pragmatic  Instrumentalism.  Pragmatism  com*es  from  the 


6.  Leger  Wood  in  Runes  (ed.),  DOP , 94. 

7.  Wilbur  Long  in  Runes  (ed.),  DOP,  136, 
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Greek  "Dragina"  and  means  thing  done.  Hence  oragmatism  has 
come  to  m.ean  the  testing  of  meaning  and  tr.uth,  the  logical  or 

Q 

physical  consequences  of  a oronosit ion . ° 

Pragmatism  as  a philosophy  is  not  interested  in  secur- 
ing ultimate  explanations  and  absolute  origins.  It  would 
have  us  to  consider  all  things  simply  in  terms  of  their 
consequences  for  human  exoerience.  Consequently,  the 
pragmatist  thinks  of  the  mind,  of  ideas,  “•  nd  of  intelligence 
as  instruments  for  attaining  certain  ends  or  removing  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities.  It  is  a method  v/hereby  man  may 
test  the  workability  of  ideas  in  his  life.^ 

Dewey  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term  pragmatist  and 
prefers  to  call  his  vie^v  instrumentalism.  Dewey  lists  his 
objections  to  pragmatism  in  chapters  2-3  of  Logic--Theory 
of  Inquiry.  The  public  continues,  however,  to  regard  him 
as  the  leading  exponent  of  pragmatism.  I'or  this  reason 
pragmatism  and  instrumentalism  will  be  used  interchangeably 
in  this  paper.  Wlsen  a pragmatic  view  which  is  different 
from  Dewey’s  view  is  used  the  man’s  name  v/ill  be  listed  with 
the  term  pragm.atic. 

Deweg’s  pragmatism  is  "(1)  a theory  of  meaning,  and  of 
truth  or  ’warranted  as sert Ibillty ’ , and  (2)  a bod^r  of  fairly 
flexible  philosouhical  doctrines . -^malysis  is  needed  to 

8.  V.  J.  HcGill  in  Runes  (ed.),  DOP , 245. 

9.  Dewe^/’,  DAE,  343. 

10.  V.  J.  McGill  in  Runes  (ed.),  DOP,  246. 
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connect  (1)  and  (2). 

The  Instrumental  pragmatic  vleiv  finds  acts  and  functions 
as  primary  data.  It  functions  both  in  biological  and  social 
aspects.  Knowledge  comes  from  these  primary  functions. 
Pragmatism  avoids  the  ego-centric  predicament.  Mind  recovers 
the  agent  that  undertakes  and  is  responsible  for  the  cognitive 
event.  Pragm.atlsm  is  the  method  of  knov/ledge 


11.  Dewey,  Art. (1910), 
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Chapter  II 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO  PHILOSOPHY 

Historical  background.  It  was  Dr.  Morris  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  who  led  Dewey  to  an  Hegelian  posi- 
tion. From  Hegel  Dewey  "became  acquainted  with.  Kant.  From 
a study  of  the  writings  of  these  two  men  he  developed  a 
critical  attitude.  He  held  to  the  common-sense  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  world  and  united  Aristotelianism  with 
Hegelianism. 

Hegel  also  had  a subjective  appeal  to  Dewey.  Hegel  met 
the  demand  for  unification  t.hat  Dewey  felt  was  necessary  in 
any  good  philosophy.  Hegel’s  treatment  of  human  culture, 
of  institutions  and  of  arts,  involved  the  same  dissolution 
of  hard-and-fast  dividing  walls  and  had  a special  attraction 
to  John  Dewey.  It  was  this  emphasis  upon  unification  that 
Hegel  Implanted  upon  Dewej  that  tended  to  give  Dewey  a con- 
sistent unified  philosophy  in  his  early  life.^^ 

Along  with  the  Influence  of  Morris  and  Hegel  there  were 
two  other  men  that  greatly  influenced  Dewey.  William  James’s 
book  on  Psychology  had  great  influence  upon  this  man.  G. 
Stanle77-  Hall’s  influence  on  psychological  topics  led  Dev/ey 
to  the  belief  that  the  relationship  between  psychology  and 
philosophy  were  an  intimate  one.  The  "ambition  to  help  bring 


12.  Adams  and  Montague,  GOP,  21. 
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an  alliance  of  the  new  psychology  with  philosophy  was  divid- 
ing Dewey's  Intellectual  activlt^r  to  a greater  extent  than 
he  realized. 

^ Since  nhllosophy  was  a study  of  how  one  thinks  and 
psychology  was  the  means  hy  which  one  could  experimentally 
study  the  thinking  process  of  mankind,  Dewey  felt  that  any 
true  ohilosoohy  must  be  based  upon  nsychology.  This  thought 
was  uttermost  in  his  mind  for  over  ten  years. 

From  Hegel  Dewey  received  his  emphasis  upon  the  experi- 
mental methodj^srhile  James  and  Hall  had  done  experimental  work 
in  the  field  of  nsychology.  Thus  if  philosonhy  is  to  use 
the  exnerimental  method^ must  not  it  use  the  data  of  psychology 
and  interpret  it  in  philosophical  thought?  Dewey  considers 
almost  all  nrevious  philosophy  to  be  unscientific  because  it 
did  not  use  the  scientific  method.  T'or  this  reason  Dev/ey 
felt  that  he  was  a pioneer  and  started  out  to  establish  a 
psychological  philosonhy. 

Wha t it  is.  In  1886  Dewey  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
psychology  and  not  logic  was  the  method  of  philosophy.  He 
felt  that  Hegel's  work  "consisted  essentially  in  showing 
that  Kant?  s logical  standard  was  erroneous  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  logic  the  only  true  criterion  or  standard  vras  the 


13.  Schilnp,  PJD,  23. 
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organic  motion ... "14 

Since  Dewey  followed  Hegel  and  felt  that  Hegel  had 
suroasaed  the  Kantian  logic,  then  the  only  other  method  of 
use  was  the  psychological.  With  the  logical  method  one  can 
only  end  with  the  "must  be"  or  the  "ought".  The  "is"  van- 
ishes because  it  has  been  abstracted.  The  psychological 
method  starts  from  the  "is"  and  thereby  also  gives  the  basis 
for  the  "ought"  and  the  "must  be" 

For  a definition  of  the  psychological  method  Dewey 
turns  to  Locke,  Book  I,  chapter  1,  p.  27  and  quotes, 

I thought  that  the  first  step  towards  satisfying 
several  Inquiries  of  the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt 
to  run  into  was  to  take  a viev>r  of  our  own  understand- 
ings, examine  our  own  pov/ers  and  see  to  what  things 
thev  were  adapted.l^ 

Dewey  goes  on  to  say  that  the 

nature  of  all  philosophical  inquiry  is  to  be  fixed 
by  finding  out  what  experience  says  about  them. 

And  psychology  is  the  scientific  and  systematic 
account  to  this  experience.  This  and  this  only  I 
understand  to  be  essential  to  the  psychological 
standpoint 

Once  more  Dewey  states: 

Nothing  shall  be  admitted  into  philosophy  which 
does  not  show  itself  in  experience  and  its  nature, 
that  is,  its  place  in  exnerience  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  process  of  knowledge — by  psychol- 
ogy. 4° 


14.  Dewey,  Art.(18S6)2,  165. 

15.  Dewey,  Art. (1886)2,  167. 

16.  Dewey,  Art. (1886)^,  2. 

17.  Dewey,  Art. (1886)^,  2. 

18.  Dewey,  Art. (1886)4,  3. 
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Sf 11  one  more  quotation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  Dewey's  early  nosition.  He  defines  psychology 
as  : 

The  ultimate  science  of  reality,  because  it  declares 
what  experience  in  its  totality  is;  it  fixes  the 
worth  and  meaning  of  its  various  elements  by  showing 
their  development  and  place  v/lthln  this  whole.  It 
is,  in  short,  philosophic  method. 

^Prom  these  quotat ions^one  is  able  to  see  that  Dewey 
believed  that  psychology  is  the  scientific  and  systematic 
study  of  experience.  Since  Dewey  limits  philosophy  to  ex- 
perience then  the  only  valid  method  of  phllosonhy  is 
psychology.  The  psychological  method  is  the  attempt  to 
interpret  all  philosophy  by  the  datum  of  psycholorry.  Only 
by  this  procedure  can  an  experimental  ph'losophy  develop. 
Dewey  is  once  more  following  Hegel  with  his  emphasis  upon 
exDPrience  as  a whole  and  with  his  emphasis  upon  a system- 
atic study  of  experience.  Thus  phllosonhy  and  psychology 
are  linked  together  in  a necessary  relationship  and  are 
interdependent  upon  each  other.  J 

What  the  method  involves.  Dewey,  as  he  starts  out, 
earnestly  believes  that  the  psychological  method  can  alone 
solve  all  the  nroblems  of  epistemology.  He  feels  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  develop  a nev;  philosophy  based  upon  psychology. 


19.  Dewey,  Art . (1886) 3,  153. 
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This  philosophy  is  limited  to  a study  of  experience.  He 
further  limits  himself  by  insisting  that  philosophy  must 
be  objective  and  must  not  assume  anything.  ^ 

A . Its  Idealistic  Im.Dlicatlons . 

Upon  this  basis  he  starts  to  examine  idealistic 
philosoohy.  He  feels  that  most  of  the  idealists  have  failed 
to  be  objective  and  to  establish  self-consciousness  as  an 
experienced,  fact.  Unless  one  establishes  that  self-conscious- 
ness is  an  experienced  fact  psychology  is  a subjective  and 
not  an  objective  method.  Dewey  attempts  to  overcome  the  sub- 
jectivity that  the  method  of  introspection  has  given  psychol- 
ogy by  setting  forth  epistem.ological  monism.  If  epistemo- 
logical monism  is  correct  then  all  the  datum  given  by  in- 
trospection can  be  considered  as  objective. 

Thus  he  attempts  to  establish  the  objectivity  of 
psychology.  Dewey  first  of  all  considers  the  problem,  of 
the  relation  of  the  subject  to  the  object.  Consciousness 
is  considered  as  the  whole  and  the  terms  ’'subject"  and 
"object"  are  viewed  as  part  of  the  whole  rather  than  separate 
or  indeoendent  entitles.  It  is  consciousness  that  unites  the 
subject  and  object. 

Since  subject  and* object  form  an  undifferentiated  whole, 
subjpctive  idealism  is  ruled  out.  By  subjective  Idealism 
Dewey  means  any  idealistic  viev/  that  is  an  epistemological 
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dualism.  Subjective  idealism  is  rejected  because  it  doesn’t 
accept  the  unity  of  the  subject  and  object. Dewey’s  re- 
jection of  subjective  idealism  does  no-tmean  that  he  rejected 
idealism  but  rather  that  he  held  to  another  form  of  idealism. 
Following  Hegel,  Dewey  held  to  absolute  Idealism  or  idealism 
that  is  monistic. 

Consciousness  is  used  by  Dewey  in  an  identical  way  with 
experience.  Because  consciousness  is  the  same  as  experience 
and  makes  un  the  only  real  reality,  then  psychology  is  the 
same  as  philosophy  as  has  been  shown  on  page  fourteen.  Thus 
Dewey  weaves  his  Hegelian  idealism  into  his  philosophical 
psychological  ideas.  Since  the  subject  and  object  are  the 
same  and  are  parts  of  the  whole  of  consciousness  Dewey  feels 
that  he  has  established  the  objectivity  of  psychology.  The 
method  that  Dewey  used  in  the  study  of  consciousness  was  to 
consider  consciousness  as  a process  in  the  light  of  what  it 

t 

does.  Consciousness  is  considered  in  relation  to  its  nervous 
system.  There  is  still  a problem  existing  that  Dewey  doesn't 
explain.  Granting  that  the  subject  and  object  are  the  same 
and  are  parts  of  the  whole  of  consciousness,  is  nbt  it  true  that 
this  could  establish  the  subjectivity  of  psychology  as  well 
as  the  objectivity?  One  of  the  most  common  and  scientific 


20.  Dewey,  Art. (1886)^,  8-10. 


methods  of  osyohology  is  the  method  of  introsoection.  jJev/ey 
does  not  deal  with,  the  method  of  introspection  in  relation  to 
his  theory  of  consciousness.  Yet  since  Dev/ey  connects  con- 
sciousness and  exnerience  then  it  must  be  granted  that  the 
conscious  processes  are  experienced.  Since  no  conscious 
processes  have  been  experienced  directly  except  by  the  person 
that  has  them  then  all  direct  knowledge  must  come  by  the 
method  of  introsoection.  This  seems  to  be  defi  itely  a sub- 
jective orocess.  Thus  it  seems  as  if  Dewey  did  not  establish 
the  objectivity  of  psychology  in  as  thorough  manner  as  he 
felt  he  had. 

The  relationship  of  subject  and  object  in  consciousness 
raises  the  question  of  the  depp^ndence  of  consciousness  on 
something  not  itself.  This  is  solved  by  saying  that  the 
real  is  not  related  to  consciousness  but  produ.ces  both  con- 
sciousness itself  and  the  objects  which  are  related  to  con- 
sciousness . 

Delton  Thomas  Howard  felt  that  Dewey  used  the  language 
of  idealism  but  states  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  grasped 
f'^e  Hegelian  concept  of  “concrete  unlver sals . “ He  would 
assign  to  Dewey  an  intermediate  position  between  German  trans- 
cendentalism and  English  em.plricism  and  would  c^ll  this  view 


21.  Dewey,  Art. (1886)1,  8-10. 
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structural  idealism. 22 

Howard  does  not  seem  to  grasp  the  fact  that  hewey  was 
trying  to  bring  together  the  German  Hegelians  and  the  British 
Hegelians  and  was  probably  closer  to  a true  Hegelianism  than 
either  school.  At  any  rate,  he  held  to  a position  between 
German  and  British  Hegelians.  This  would  really  be  a form  of 
the  Hegelian  dialectic  with  the  German  Hegelians  as  the  thesis, 
the  British  Hegelians  as  the  antithesis  and  Dewey’s  view  as 
the  synthesis. 

Dewey  believes  that  idealism  is  not  a departure  from 
the  m.aterial  nresented  in  nerception  because  this  material 
is  itself  ideal.  Thus  Dewey  does  not  deny  the  material  im- 
plications of  nerceotion  but  links  them  to  idealism.  Dev/ey 
has  felt  that  most  of  the  other  idealistic  theories  have 
denied  these  material  implications.  Materialism  and  ideal- 
ism are  synthesized  together  into  a n-^w  philosophical  theory. 
Dewey  accepts  the  r^al  existence  of  the  material  but  since 
it  is  perceived  he  considers  it  as  belonging  under  idealism. 

In  this  system,  of  Dewey's  there  can  be  no  struggle  betv/een 
materialism  and  idealism. 23  Self-consciousness  is  the  con- 
scious recogn-^tion  that  the  ideal  element  is  involved  in  all 
knov;ledge.  Actually  this  idealistic  view  of  Dewey's  is  not 
particularly  different  than  the  comm.on  idealistic  theories. 

22.  Hov/ard,  DLT,  2-5. 

23.  Dewe’'^',  Art.  (1886),  390. 
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Dev/ey  then  considers  the  relation  of  psychology  to  the 
special  sciences.  Under  special  science  he  would  include 
all  the  sciences  but  psychology.  In  its  observation,  psy- 
chology is  like  any  of  the  other  sciences.  "As  to  systematic 
observation,  experience,  conclusion,  ancl  verification,  it  can 
differ  in  no  essential  way  from  any  one  of  them."'^^ 

B . Psycholo'^ical  Scientific  Relationship  in  Early  Thought 

The  difference  between  psychology;-  and  the  special  sci- 
ences lies  in  the  fact  that  psychology  is  the  study  of  the 
whole  of  conscious  experience .25  Geology,  geography,  physics, 
chemistry  and  all  the  other  sciences  each  cover  only  one  field. 
Dewey/-  accepts  the  reality  of  the  material  implications  of  the 
sciences,  but  since  they  are  perceived  by  the  mind  he  links 
them  to  idealism.  He  would  say  that  each  field  of  science 
gives  part  of  our  experience.  Psychology  takes  up  the  study 
of  the  whole  of  experience  so  is  more  inclusive  than  any  other 
science.  In  reality  it  is  the  synthesis  of  all  the  other  sci- 
ences. Thus  psychology  stands  on  a higher  plain  than  all  the 

other  sciences. 26 

From  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  psychology  to 
the  special  science,  Dewey  then  turns  to  the  problem  of  matter 
and  form,  and  their  possible  seoaration.  Dewey  felt  that  matter 

24.  Dewey,  Art. (1836)^  166. 

25.  Dev;ey,  Art.  (1886)^,  13-16. 

26.  Dewey,  Art. (1886)1,  2-5;  Dewey,  Art. (1886)2,  i52_i7o. 
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and  form  could  not  be  separated.  Logic  is  considered  to 
be  abstract  and  unable  to  give  reality.  Dewey  would  offer 
the  psychological  method  as  a substitute  for  the  logical 
one . 

How  the  psychological  method  developed.  It  is  unfair 
to  expect  all  the  vagueness  of  the  psychological  method  of 
thought  to  be  worked  out  as  soon  as  it  v/as  formulated.  Its 
presentation  in  its  early  form  gives  us  a basis  for  seeing 
the  develoDment  of  the  psychological  method  through  the 
years.  It  is  from  this  method  the  psychological  philosophy 
emerges . 

Development  of  the  method  between  1887  and  1905.  Dew- 
ey spends  the  next  several  years  trying  to  establish  the 
psychological  method  in  more  positive  form  and  greater  de- 
tail. He  takes  up  the  study  of  the  thought-process  in 
1887  in  an  article  in  Mind  entitled  ’’Knowledge  as  Idealism”, 
Dewey  states  that  every  idea  has  two  aspects:  ’’existence 
and  meaning;  and  that  these  have  both  abstract  and  def- 
inite perception . 

There  were  unsolved  problems  in  Dewey's  original  po- 
sition. This  became  clear  to  Dewey,  especially  in  his 
later  years.  One  of  the  problems  was  the  relation  of  self 
to  the  eternal  consciousness.  This  problem  arises  from 


27.  Dewey,  Art.  (1887),  ^594. 
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his  concept  of  the  subject  and  object  being  part  of  the 
whole,  which  is  consciousness. 

Another  problem  v/as  the  place  and  importance  of  logic 
in  a psychological  approach.  Since  Dewey  had  committed 
himself  to  the  psychological  approach  as  over  against  the 
logical  he  had  not  established  the  place  of  logic  in 
thought.  Dewey  acknowledges  this  later  in  life  when  he  ' 
says  that  he  v;as  troubled  b^;-  current  dualism,  in  the  logi- 
cal standpoint  and  the  method  between  science  and  word. 

He  felt  the  need  for 

the  instruction  of  a logic,  that  is,  a method  of 
effective  inouiry,  which  would  apply  without  abrupt 
breach  of  continuity  to  the  fields  designated  by 
both  of  these  words,  and  is  at  once  our  needed 
theoretical  solvent  and  the  supply  of  our  practical 
wants  . 

G . Relation  of  Psychological  Method  to  Logic . 

To  meet  this,  Dewey  began  to  work  on  his  logical 
theory.  His  first  concrete  statement  of  logic  took  place 
in  1903  with  the  appearance  of  his  first  book  on  logic. 

For  several  years  before  this  he  had  been  exam.ining  the 
logical  theories  and  found  a growing  discontentment  v/ith 
them.  In  1891  he  attacked  both  inductive  and  deductive 
logic  in  a paper  written  in  the  Monist . At  this  time, 
hov/ever,  he  considered  Hegel  the  "quintessence  of  the 


28.  Adam  and  McMillan,  GAP,  23. 
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scientific  spirit. 

As  late  as  1904  he  is  still  trying  to  develop  a psy- 
chological logic.  He  has,  however,  started  the  development 
of  the  scientific  method  and  these  tv/o  systems  of  logic 
were  to  he  somewhat  in  conflict.  He  says  of  psychological 
logic  that  it  has 

given  such  a moral  and  such  a significant  inter- 
pretation to  the  nature  of  thought  in  genera] ...  that 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  continue  without  in  time 
affecting  somewhat  orofoundly  the  consideration  of 
strictly  logical  problems. 

As  his  development  went  on  he  found  himself  leaving 

the  Hegelian  logic.  There  was  no  open  break  with  Hegel 

but  rather  Dewey  gradually  v/ent  from  the  Hegelian  logic  to 

instrumental  logic.  He  says  of  this  break  with  Hegel  that  he 

drifted  away  from  Hegelianism  in  the  next  fifteen 
years ...  drift  expresses  the  slow  and,  for  a long 
time,  imperceptible  character  of  the  movement  although 
it  does  not  convey  cause  for  a change.. .an  acquaintance 
v/ith  Hegel  has  left  a permanent  deposit  in  my  thinking. 

From  around  1903  onward  Dewey  felt  that  he  left  the 
Hegelian  viewpoint.  Since  he  connected  Hegel  and  the  psy- 
chological method  together  it  stands  of  necessity  that  as 
he  left  one  he  had  to  leave  the  other.  It  probably  is,  as 
some  have  suggested,  that  Dewe^z-'s  work  in  loFic  was  the  de- 
ciding factor  that  led  him  away  from  the  psychological  method. 


29.  Dewey,  Art. (1891),  10. 

30.  Dewey,  Art. (1904),  60. 

31.  Adams  and  Montague,  CAP,  21 
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As  Dewey  left  the  psychological  method  he  felt  that 
he  had  broken  with  Hegel’s  idealism.  Later  on  in  his  life 
as  he  looked  back  he  was  able  to  see  that  Hegel  left  a 
permanent  impression  upon  his  thinking.  In  reality  Dewey 
had  gradually  left  some  of  the  basic  Hegelian  concepts  but 
has  never  overcome  the  Hegelian  influence. 

Dewey's  drift  from  the  Hegelian  concents  were  seen  in 
his  (Dewey's)  emphasis  upon  the  reality  of  the.  material . 

At  first  he  admitted  that  its  reality  was  dependent  upon 
perception  and  thus  developed  an  Idealistic  view  of  the  ma- 
terial. Later  on,  however,  he  emphasizes  the  material  aspects 
of  perception  over  the  idealistic  aspects.  This  was  a def- 
inite break  from  Hegel's  absolute  idealism. 

A study  of  the  Hegelian  influence  found  in  John  Dewey 
is  surprising  primarily  because  of  its  prominence.  As  one 
goes  into  the  study  he  finds  that  Hegel's  influence  is  seen 
in  everv  part  of  Dewey's  philosophy.  Many  of  Dewey's  finest 
ideas  are  taken  from  Hegel  and  the  division  between  the  two 
men  is  not  as  great  as  some  believe.  There  do  remain  basic 
differences,  however. 

Present  status  in  Dewey's  thought.  There  is  a vast 
disagreement  of  opinion  as  to  how  much  Influence  the  psy- 
chological anproach  had  on  Dewey's  later  philosophy.  Some 
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go  so  far  as  to  attribute  Dewey's  present  logic  to  his  psy- 
chology and  metaphysics.  It  seems  probable  that  this  over- 
states the  case,  however.  Others  seem  to  feel  that  the 
psychological  approach  had  little  influence  upon  Dewey's 
later  thought.  The  most  logical  view  is  one  in  between  these 
two  extremes  and  realizes  that  psychology  has  influenced 
Dewey's  later  thought  but  that  it  was  not  the  only  Influence. 

In  the  next  chanter  the  relationship  of  Dewey' s earl^^ 
views  and  his  later  logical  views  will  be  brought  out.  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  psychological  approach 
has  been  very  influential  in  Dewey's  thought.  As  for  the 
influence  of  Hegel,  Dev’-ey  states, 

I still  should  believe  that  there  is  greater  rich- 
ness and  greater  variety  of  insight  in  Hegel,  than  in 
any  other  single  systematic  philosonher ...  though  when 
I say  this  I exclude  Plato... ^2 

Dewey  himself  realizes  that  although  he  has  developed 
and  left  the  Hegelian  and  psychological  approach  far  behind 
they  have  left  a permanent  mark  upon  him.  Dewey  tells  of  the 
objections  he  found  with  the  psychological  approach  when  he 
speaks  of  the  two  unreconciled  standings  in  William  James's 
book,  P sYchology . He  said, 

one  is  found  in  the  adoption  of  the  subjective  tenor  or 
prior  Dsychological  tradition,  even  when  the  special 
tenets  of  that  tradition  are  rationally  criticized,  an 


32.  Adams  and  Montague,  G/iP , 21. 
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underlying  subjectivism  is  retained, 

This  shows  a decisive  change  in  Dewev  from  his  earlier 
> thought.  He  had  considered  psychology  to  be  truly  objective 

but  here  he  realizes  that  it  is  subjective.  Although  he 
accepts  the  subjectivity  of  psychology  he  considers  exper- 
ience to  be  objective  epistemology.  Dewey  in  the  above  state- 
ment makes  one  feel  that  he  believes  that  a true  psychology 
should  be  objective.  One  might  ask  if  it  is.not  true  that  as 
soon  as  experience  is  known  it  passes  from  the  objective  to 
the  subjective. 

Dewey  fully  reveals  the  separation  of  psychology  and 
philosonhy  in  his  present-day  thought  when  he  says, 

I do  not  mean  that  I think  that  in  the  end  the 
connection  of  psychology  with  philosophy  is,  in  the 
abstract,  closer  than  is  that  of  other  branches  of 
science.  Logically  it  stands  on  the  same  plane  with 
them.  But  historically  and  st  the  present  juncture 
the  revolution  introduced  by  ^ames  had,  and  still 
has,  a peculiar  significance.^'^ 

One  must  analyze  this  last  quotation  to  grasp  vi^hat 
Dev:ey  believes  about  the  psychological  method.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  psychological  method  no  longer  holds  as 
Important  a place  in  his  philosophy  as  it  once  did.  Now  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  he  considers  it  no  more  important  than 
any  science.  From  an  abstract  view  there  is  no  closer  re- 

% 

33.  Adams  and  Montague,  CAP,  23. 

34.  Adams  and  Montague,  CAP,  24.  . 
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lationship  of  psychology  to  philosophy  than  the  relation- 
ship of  any  other  science  to  philosophy. 

This  last  quotation  also  gives  the  key  as  to  why  he 
has  left  the  psychological  anproach.  He  says  that  “logically 
it  stands  on  the  same  plane". Hence  as  Dewey  developed 
and  crystallized  his  logic  the  psychological  declines  in 
importance.  He  had  tried  to  develop  a psychological  logical 
view  hut  had  ended  in  developing  a logical  view  distinct  from 
psyrchology.  Dewey  notes,  however,  that  the  psychological 
has  a peculiar  significance  to  philosophy  and  thus  in  another 
sense  he  considers  it  more  imnortant  than  the  other  sciences. 
He  doesjnot  state  what  this  peculiar  significance  is  but  f'ln . 
Dewey’s  epistemology  one  can  find  a definite  emphasis  upon 
experience.  Since  experience  can  be  studied  by  nsychology 
there  is  a definite  relationship  between  psychology  and 
philosophy. 

Although  Dewey  feels  that  the  development  of  the  logical 
theory  has  decreased  the  importance  of  the  psychological 
method  he  is  not  y<=t  willing  to  com*pletely  give  up  the  psy- 
chological method.  Thus  he  drave  evidence  from  the  psychologi- 
cal method  from  history  and  from  the  present  philosophical 
thought.  In  leaving  the  psychological  it  may  be  said  that 
it  furnishes  the  stepping-stone  to  the  logical  theories  of 
Dewey.  These  will  be  considered  next. 
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Chapter  III 


DEV/EY’S  LOGIGiiL  THEORY 


1 . The  Problem 

Importance  of  Lop:ic.  John  Dev/ey  has  probably  influ- 
enced more  Americans  than  any  other  contemporary 
philosopher.  He  has  developed  thought  in  almost  all  the 
philosophical  fields.  One  of  the  fields  that  he  has  greatly 
influenced  is  that  of  logic. 

Statement  of  the  problem.  In  this  paper  there  will 
be  an  attempt  made  to  define  logic  in  its  commonly  ac- 
cepted meaning,  trace  its  historical  development,  and  then 
shoxv  the  influence  John  Dewey  has  had  upon  logic  down  through 
the  years. 

Definition  of  lop:ic. 


Logic,  traditional;  the  name  given  to  those 
parts  and  that  method  of  treatment  of  formal  logic 
which  has  come  down  substantially  unchanged  from 
classical  and  medieval  times.  Traditional  logic 
emphasizes  the  analysis  of  propositions  into  subject 
and  pred’cate  and  the  associated  classification  into 
four  forms.  A,  E,  I,  0;  and  it  i.s  concerned  chiefly 
with  topics  immediately  related  to  these,  including 
opposition,  immediate  inference,  and  the  syllogism. 
...Induction  has  been  added  in  comparatively  modern 
times  (dating  from  Bacon's  Novum  Organum  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  traditional  logic . ) 

2 . Historical  Developm^ent 
i.ristotle's  Logic.  Formal  logic  was  developed  by 
Aristotle.  The  Aristotelian  scuare  of  opposition  v/as  one 


35.  Alonzo  Church  in  Runes  (ed.),  DOF,  181-182. 
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of  the  final  developments  of  formal  logic.  Sven  today 
Aristotle  is  considered  the  great  logician  of  all  times. 
Little  change  was  made  in  logic  from  Aristotle's  times. 

Inductive  logic.  Inductive  logic  was  added  to  formal 
logic  at  the  time  of  Francis  Bacon.  Bacon,  inspired  by  a 
revolt  against  formal  and  scholastic  logic,  propounded  an 
inductive  method  of  discovering  truth. 

The  inductive  method  was  a method  of  discovering 
truth  through  empirical  observation,  analysis  of 
observation  data,  inference  resulting  in  hypothesis 
and  verification  of  hypothesis  through  continued  ob- 
servation and  experimentation.^^ 

For  a few  years  inductive  logic  challenged  formal 
logic  but  in  the  end  inductive  logic  was  given  a place  in 
the  scheme  of  logic,  where  formal  logic  still  held  the 
upper  hand.  Formal  logic  was  considered  the  means  whereby 
data  was  developed  into  organized  truth  while  inductive 
logic  gave  the  data. 

One  of  Kant's  greatest  works  was  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason.  He  sets  forth  the  idea  that  the  typical  func- 
tion of  reason  is  relating  or  synthesizing  the  data  of 
sense.  In  the  second  part  of  the  Critioue  of  Pure  Reason 
called  Transcendental  Locric.  Kant  treats  the  synthetic 
forms  of  understanding,  v,-hlch  he  calls  "categories"  or 


36.  Runes,  DOP , 134. 
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"pure  principles  of  the  understanding".  Of  the  categories 
Kant  recognizes  twelve  in  all  and  arranges  them  under  the 

niri 

heads  of  ouantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality.'^ 

Hegel’s  logic.  This  was  the  picture  when  Hegel  en- 
tered the  scene.  Hegel  was  definitely  influenced  by  formal 
logic  and  by  Kant.  To  these  basic  ideas  he  added  the  con- 
cept of  the  truth  as  the  whole.  Because  the  truth  is  the 
whole,  no  single  philosophy,  however  corr.plete  it  may  appear, 
can  claim  exemption  from  the  universal  dialectic  principle 
that  every  synthesis  produces  on  its  ov/n  level  the  antithe- 
sis proper  to  it.^^® 

Added  to  this  is  the  Hegelian  view  of  progress  and 
constant  development.  His  logic  can  never  terminate  in  a 
supreme  synthesis  and  plays  a double  role  of  uniting  opposi- 
tion and  of  providing  a negative  role  for  the  synthesis. 

With  the  idea  of  the  dialectic  and  of  progress,  Hegel’s 
method  demands  that  his  logic  be  not  considered  absolute.^® 
Loewenberg  states  that  the  logic  of  Hegel  is  well 
symbolized  in  Shelley  as  the  impetuous  and  uncontrollable 
West  Wlnd--the  spirit  which  is  moving  everything,  tameless 
and  sw'lft  and  proud,  the  destroyer  and  preserver  of  every 
kind  of  truth. 


37.  Otto  F.  Krausbaar  in  Runes  (ed.),  DOP , 159. 

38.  Loewenberg  (ed.),  HES , XIV-XV. 
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To  the  Kantian  antinomy  Hegel  added  the  dialectic. 

This,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  categories,  involves  analysis 
and  synthesis.  Prom  the  point  of  viev/  of  analysis  the  dia- 
lectic is  the  metdod  whereby  each  concept  may  be  seen  as 
implying  its  own  opposites  as  a necessary  and  inseparable 
part  of  itself.  The  situation  can  only  be  relieved  by  the 

admission  of  a wider  idea  in  which  the  original  concept  and 

39 

its  generated  antithesis  are  reconciled. 

The  dialectic  is  the  distinguishing  feature  in  Hegel's 
thought.  The  dialectical  m.ethod  consists  of  three  parts: 

thesis  _ - _ _ - antithesis 

1 . 2. 

I I 

t ! 

I I 

t t 

synthesis 

3. 

From  the  thesis  cora.es  its  opposite  or  the  antithesis  and 
from  these  two  come  a new  view,  the  synthesis,  v;hich  includes 
elements  of  both  the  thesis  and  antithesis  but  goes  beyond 
them.  An  example  of  the  dialectic  might  be:  f ather--thesis , 
mother--antlthesis , and  the  child  as  the  synthesis. 

Hegel  considered  logic  the  true  science.  Logic  had  a 
determination  peculiar  to  the  thinking  activity.  The  think- 
ing activity  consisted  in  bringing  the  manifold  into  unity. 40 


39.  Loewenberg  (ed.),  HES,  XVII. 

40.  Loewenberg  (ed.),  HES,  99. 
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Hegel  recognizes  that  logic  is  more  than  just  a subjective 
process  and  thus  develops  a basis  for  both  objective  and 
subjective  logic.  Objective  logic  consists  of  both  the 
categories  and  of  determination  of  reflection.  Subjective 
logic  is  made  up  of  the  science  of  comprehensions . Com- 
prehension is  defined  as  "the  necessary  unity  of  determin- 
ing which  belongs  to  a whole. Comprehension  has  both  a 
subjective  and  objective  part.  An  idea  is  the  union  of  the 
subjective  with  the  objective. 

Hegel  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  three  laws  of 
relations.  The  first  is  the  law  of  ldentity--that  A equals 
A.  Negatively  stated,  this  is  that  proposition  A cannot  be 
A and  non-A  at  the  same  time.  The  next  law  of  unity  that  he 
recognized  is  the  lav;  of  distinction.  This  is  that  no  two 
things  are  perfectly  identical  with  each  other  and  that  each 
thing  is  the  determination  of  its  opposite.  A.  is  either  B 
or  non-E,  and  there  is  no  third.  The  third  lav;  he  calls  the 
law  of  grounds  or  essence.  This  is  that  every  something  has 
its  sufficient  grounds. These  three  logical  principles 
didn't  originate  v;ith  Hegel,  nor  did  he  develop  them  in  any 
unusual  way  but  he  did  use  these  laws  as  part  of  the  basis 
for  his  logical  thought.  These  laws  of  thought  date  back  to 

41.  Loewenberg,  (ed.),  HES , 103. 

42.  Loewenberg,  (ed.),  HES,  103. 

43.  Loewenberg,  (ed.),  HES,  110. 
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the  time  of  Aristotle  if  not  earlier, 

Hegel  believed  that  there  vias  a mutual  relationship 
between  cause  and  effect.  As  a cause  a substance  makes 
its  original  context  into  an  effect.  The  cause  thus 
passes  over  into  the  effect.  The  effect  produces  another 
cause  and  therein  becomes  a cause  itself.  Thus  cause 
and  effect  are  related  to  each  other  in  a definite  way. 

Hegel  accented  the  validity  of  formal  logic  but 
gave  it  a limited  place  in  his  system.  He  classed  formal 
logic  under  subjective  logic  and  divides  it  under  com- 
nrehension,  final  cause  and  ideas.  Comprehension  included 
the  quantity  and  took  up  the  subject  of  the  individual, 
universal,  and  the  particular.  A syllogism  is  a judgment 
within  a group  and  a judgment  shows  the  unity  of  the 
movement  grasped  together.  The  subject  is  the  set  of 
individuals  or  particulars  while  the  predicate  is  the 
side  of  the  universal 

Hegel’s  influence  on  Dewey.  Hegel  was  one  of  the 
greatest  influences  upon  Dev/ey  in  ih  field  of  logic.  In 
order  that  one  might  be  able  to  see  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  men  it  has  been  necessary  to  briefly  present 
a picture  of  Hegel’s  logic.  After  one  grasps  a vlew^  of 
Hegelian  logic  then  he  is  able  to  see  the  Hegelian  aspects 


44.  Loewenberg,  (ed.),  HES , 125. 
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in  Dewey's  logic. 

Dewey  started  out  as  a Hegelian  and  accepted  Hegel  s 
concept  that  all  is  progress.  Since  all  is  change  and 
progress  then  logic  itself  ought  to  develop  constantly. 
There  can  be  no  absolute  logic  and  thus  Dewey  objected  to 
formal  logic  that  had  not  changed  since  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle. Dewey  sets  out  to  establish  a logical  system  that 
was  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of  progress. 

Another  Hegelian  tendency  is  seen  in  Dowey  in  the 
emphasis  given  to  reason.  Both  Hegel  and  Dewey  had  had  a 
high  appreciation  of  reason.  Still  another  Hegelian  ten- 
dency is  the  emphasis  on  the  organic  view  of  the  state. 
Still  another  lik^^ness  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Dewey 
has  carried  on  the  idea  of  universal  evolution.  And  one 
more  similarity  is  found  in  Hegel's  view  that  the  idea  is 
the  orocess.  Dewey ^especially  as  an  idealist,  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  idea  and  the  on-going  force 
in  the  idea.  v 

Dewey's  logic.  Dewey  in  1891  sets  un  the  purpose  of 
logic  as  being  "concerned  v/ith  the  v/ay  mind  thinks  and 
not  with  the  particular  objects  thought  about.  With 

this  definition  Dewey  was  in  an  excellent  position  to 
attack  formal  logic.  Formal  logic  is  concerned  with  the 


45.  Dewey,  Art. (1891),  4. 
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particular  objects  thought  about.  Dewey  carried  over 
into  logic  Hegel’s  concept  of  the  subjectivity  of  formal 
logic.  Formal  logic  is  subjective  to  Dewey  because  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  particular  objects  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  universals . ^n  objective  view  of  logic  is 
concerned  with  the  thought  process.  Thus  in  Dewey’s 
early  days  he  shows  a definite  relationshio  between  the 
•Dsychological  aooroach  and  the  logical  aoproach.  Formal 
logic  doesindt  fit  into  the  osychological  approach  to 
philosoohy  so  it  is  rejected. 

Now  that  Dev/ey  has  shown  that  formal  logic  doesn’t 
meet  the  philosophical  needs  as  revealed  by  his  defini- 
tion of  logic,  he  then  attacks  the  other  forms  of  logic. 

He  feels  that  Inductive  logic  is  an  imnrovement  over 
formal  logic,  yet  that  it  doesjnot  give  the  proper  rela- 
tionshio  between  thought  and  fact.  Here  the  problem  of 
epistemological  dualism  vs.  monism  arises.  Dewey  believes 
that  inductive  logic  fails  to  shov;  the  proper  union  between 
the  object  and  the  thought  so  he  rejects  inductive  logic. 
Dev;ey  also  sets  forth  the  idea  that  if  formal  logic  is 
insufficient,  so  is  inductive  logic,  since  it  uses  the 
same  basis  as  deductive  logic. The  separation  of  object 
and  perceiver  is  a necessary  basis  in  deductive  logic. 
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Since  formal  logic  leads  to  epistemological  dualism  it  is 
rejected.  The  basis  of  Dewey is  objection  of  both  formal 
and  inductive  logic  is  that  they  are  concerned  with  the 
objects  thought  about  and  not  the  workln*?  processes  of  the 
mind.  Thus  to  him  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic  are 
subjective  and  untenable  to  a psychological  approach. 

Dewey  feels  that  a true  logic  must  deal  viath  the  processes 
of  thought  and  so  attempts  to  develop  a new  logical  theory. 

Dewey  sets  forth  the  idea  that  "logic  should  not  deal 
with  the  thing  back  of  the  facts  of  science  but  with  the 
analysis  of  scientific  method  as  such".'^'^  Dev;ey  shov;s  his 
agr^^ent  v/ith  Hegel  when  he  speaks  of  Hegel's  logic  as 
showing  the  "quintessence  of  the  scientific  spirit".  His 
concluding  idea  in  "Monist"  was  that  there  was  soon  coming 
a time  v/here  critical  logic  will  run  to  the  particular 
thesis  of  positive  science. 

John  Dev/ey  tried  to  develop  a new  theory  of  logic  that 
would  adequately  take  into  view  Hegel's  idea  of  progress. 
This  theory  of  logic  was  to  present  an  analysis  of  scien- 
tific method  and  to  take  an  objective  view  of  logic. 

Dewey  dldnot  develop  bis  theories  of  logic  in  great  detail 
until  1903.  Before  this  time  he  had  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  psychological  approach  to  philosophy.  In 


47.  Dev;ey.  Art.  (1891),  8. 
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1903  he  published  h:.s  first  book  on  logic.  This  repre- 
sented a forward  step  in  the  shaping  of  his  logical  theories 
He  noted  that  there  were  several  other  trends  in 
the  field  of  logic.  There  was  an  attempt  to  reform  the 
traditional  syllogistic  and  inductive  logic  by  common 
sense.  Mathematics  had  come  into  being  as  a valid  expres- 
sion of  logic.  An  attempt  was  being  made  to  develop 
mathematics  into  a system  worthy  in  itself  as  an  adequate 
representation  of  logic.  Still  a third  trend  was  the  de- 
velopment of  logic  in  connection  with  comparative  and 
general  grammar.  It  was  believed  that  one  was  able  to 
tell  how  a nation  or  group  of  people  thought  by  a com- 
parative study  of  their  grammar. 

To  these  three  trends  Dewey  added  two  of  his  own. 

The  first  was  psychological  logic  which  gave 

such  a moral  and  such  a significant  interpretation 
to  the  nature  of  thought  in  general ...  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  can  continue  without  in  time 
affectiny  somewhat  orofoundly  the  considerations 
of  strictly  logical  oroblems.^^ 

Dev^ey’s  view  of  psychological  logic  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  field  of  logic  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
way  that  he  defines  logic  as  the  working  process  of  the 
mind.  If  logic  Is  concerned  with  the  working  processes 


48.  Dewey.  Art. (1904)1,  57-62 

49.  Dewey,  Art.(1904)2,  66. 
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of  the  mind  then  it  is  really  psychology.  This  emphasis 
upon  the  psychological  aspect  of  logic  is  a development 
of  Dev/ey’s  psychological  approach  to  philosophy.  Dewey 
had  started  out  as  was  noted  in  Chapter  II,  to  approach 
all  philosophy  from  the  psychological  viewpoint.  From  this 
he  carried  his  view  of  psychology  into  the  field  of  logic. 

By  1904  Dewey  had  begun  to  doubt  some  of  his  earlier  con- 
cepts about  the  relationship  of  psychology  and  philosophy 
but  as  the  above  quotation  shows,  the  psychological  view- 
point definitely  influenced  his  logical  viewpoint.  As  has 
been  noted  the  psychological  approach  came  to  Dev/ey  from 
Hegel,  so  Hegel  actually  forms  the  basis  for  Dewey's  logi- 
cal theories. 

The  second  trend  of  logic  that  Dewey  set  forth  was 
the  scientific  method.  Dewey  examined  the  methods  of  the 
scientists  and  developed  their  methods  into  a philosophicaj. 
system.  This  scientific  method  is  both,  empirical  and  sbov/s 
the  activity  of  thought. 

3.  Scientific  Method 

What  it  is.  'The  other  trend  that  Dewey's  book  of 
Lo^ic  gave  was  the  development  of  the  scientific  method. 

The  metbod  is  suggested  here,  developed  in  Dewey's  book. 

How  We  Think . and  developed  in  Dewey's  book  on  logic  written 
in  1939.  In  1903  Dewey  considered  himself  the  leader  of 
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scientific  men  undertaking  an  independent  statement  of 
the  logical  bearing  of  their  own  modes  of  investigation. 
Science  should  not  be  bound  by  the  old  rules  of  logic  but 
should  develop  new  ones. 

In  the  developm.ent  of  the  scientific  or  real  logic, 
Dewey  draws  upon  both  formal  and  inductive  logic  and  makes 
these  an  important  part  of  his  new  logic.  Once  more  the 
development  of  Dewey’s  logical  system  shows  the  influence 
of  Hegel.  It  was  from  Hegel  that  Dewey  received  the  idea 
of  the  experimental  method  and  Hegel’s  dialectic  is  seen 
in  the  synthesis  Dewey  draws  from  the  psychological  and 
logical  approach. Dewey,  like  Hegel,  also  uses  formal 
and  inductive  logic  in  his  larger  logical  system. 

Dewey’s  first  book  on  logic  v;as  nrinted  in  1903.  It 
is  called  Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  and  Dewey  outlines 
his  logical  system  in  the  first  four  chapters.  In  this  book 
he  makes  judgment  the  essence  of  knov;ledge.  Thinking 
doesn’t  begin  until  our  habitual  reflexes  are  found  inade- 
quate to  meet  our  needs.  He  advances  the  idea  that  a 
dualist  cambt  find  any  criteria  of  truth  so  he  takes  a 
monistic  view  of  epistemology.  This  monistic  view  of 
epistemology  is  one  more  sign  of  similarity  be'trween  Hegel 
and  Dewey. 


50.  Dewey,  H\.T,  58. 
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There  are  many  fine  ideas  in  the  Studies  in  Lo,g:ical 
Theory  but  it  is  open  to  some  serious  objections.  Sheldon 
realized  this  and  criticized  Dewey’s  theories  on  the  basis 
that  pragmatism  borrows  from  biology  and  then  claims  that 
it  is  the  only  genuine  philosoohic  method.  Sheldon  here 
is  making  a valid  criticism  of  Dewey.  John  Dewey  was 
greatly  influenced  by  Charles  Darwin  and  other  scientists. 
De\'7ey  believed  that  the  scientific  method  was  really  the 
method  that  the  biologist  and  other  such  scientists  used 
or  should  use.  This  idea  of  Devs^ey  started  in  the  Studies 
in  Lop-jcal  Theory  and  developed  somewhat  in  How  IVe  Think 
between  pages  90  and  94  and  then  was  oresented  more- clearly 
in  Dewey’s  book  on  Darv;in.  One  may  object  to  this  biologi- 
cal philosophy  because  it  does. not  give  a picture  of  the 
whole,  and  it  aporoaches  other  sciences  and  universals  of 
values  and  idnals  from  a restricted  view.^^  Dewey’s  logical 
theory  dismisses  the  problem  of  .knowledge  of  external 
reality  as  insoluble.  This  is  a way  to  dismiss  oroblems 
without  solving  them.52 

By  1910  Dev.'ey  had  left  some  of  his  Hegelian  tendencies 
but  he  held,  to  the  basic  Hegelian  idea  of  progress.  Thus 
he  felt  still  the  logical  theories  of  mankind  should  de- 
velop. Dewey,  with  Hegel,  also  set  forth  the  experimental 


51.  krightman,  TTp,  58. 

52.  Sheldon,  ^rt . , 99-103. 
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method,  the  dialectic  aoproach  to  many  of  man’s  problems 
of  logic,  and  at  times  seems  to  follow  Hegel  in  epistemo- 
logical monism.  Dewey  is  not  altogether  consistent  in  this, 
hov/ever.  One  can  see  that  Dewey  was  permanently  influenced 
by  Hegel.  Dev/ey' s second  book  in  the  field  of  log5-C  v/as 
How  We  Think.  In  this  book  Dewey  presents  clearly  the  five 
steps  of  scientific  thought.  These  he  lists  on  page  72  as 
(1)  a felt  difficulty,  (2)  its  location  and  definition, 

(3)  suggestions  of  possible  solutions,  (4)  development  by 
reasoning  of  the  bearings  of  the  suggestion,  and  (5)  which 
is  farther  observation  which  is  experimentation  leading  to 
its  acceptance  or  rejection. 

Dewey  realized  that  some  might  try  to  combine  these 
five  steos  and  says  that  some  may  consider  steps  one  and 
two  as  the  same  and  even  admits  that  at  times  they  may  be 
the  same,  but  he  still  insists  that  there  is  a logical  dis- 
tinction between  them. 

Max  Eastman  condensed  the  five  steps  into  three. 

These  three  steps  were: 

1.  Pelt  difficulty  defined. 

2.  Suggested  solution  developed  by  reasoning. 

3.  Experimental  application  of  the  suggestions . 53 

Dewey  also  takes  up  a study  of  inductive  and  deductive 


53.  Eastman,  Art. (1904),  244-248. 
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logic  and  relates  it  to  the  scientific  method.  From  in- 
ference he  concludes  that  one  is  able  to  derive  suggestions 
as  to  possible  solutions  of  the  problem.  He  feels  that 
deductive  reasoning  is  used  to  give  the  development  of  the 
implications  of  the  suggestions.^"^  Induction  leads  to  the 
discovering  of  binding  principles  while  deduction  leads 
toward  testing,  confirming,  refuting,  modifying  on  the 
basis  of  its  capacity  to  Interpret  isolated  details  into 
unified  experience . Thus  one  sees  that  Dewey’s  ’’new 
logic"  3 an  example  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  using  both 
deductive  and  inductive  logic  to  give  a conclusion. 
Scientific  induction  is  defined  as 

all  the  processes  by  which  the  observing  and  amass- 
ing of  data  are  regulated  with  a view  to  facilita- 
ting the  formation  of  explanatory  conceptions  and 
theories . 

Thus  Dewey  himself  realizes  that  inductive  logic  plays  an 
Important  part  in  his  logical  system  and  from  his  defini- 
tion one  can  put  all  attempts  to  find  the  right  solutions 
to  the  felt  problem  under  deductive  logic. 

Dewey  then  goes  into  a comparison  of  empirical  and 
scientific  thinking  and  logic.  He  admits  that  empirical 
thinking  and  logic  are  adequate  in  some  things  but  feels  that 


54.  Dewey,  Hb'T,  77. 

55.  Dewey,  HV.T,  82. 

56.  Dewey,  HiVT,  86. 
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it  does  not  give  9 criterion  for  judging  between  right  and 
wrong  beliefs.  He  also  feels  that  it  does  not  enable  us  to 
cope  with  the  novel  situation  and  that  it  leads  one  to  lazi- 
ness, oresumotion  and  dogmatism. 57  in  contrast  to  this  em- 
piricalmethod , Dewey  set  forth  the  scientific  method.  Science, 
according  to  him,  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  knowledge  be- 
cause it  uses  causal  .def  inif^  ons  . 58 

The  scientific  method  breaks  up  the  coarse,  gross  facts 
of  observations  into  a number  of  minute  orocesses  not  direct- 
ly accessible  to  perception.  V/hen  thinking  is  used  as  a 
means  to  some  end,  good  or  value  beyond  itself,  it  is  con- 
crete; when  employed  simply  as  a means  of  more  thinking,  it 
is  abstract. 59 

The  scientific  method  relies  on  differences.  This  is 
a method  of  analysis.  The  scientific  method  is  a process 
of  anal''7'sis  and  synthesis  in  experimental  thinking. 50 
advantages  of  the  scientific  method  are  seen  in  that  it 
lessens  liability  to  error,  it  is  interested  in  the  future 
and  in  orogress,  and  the  scientific  is  able  to  synthesize 
both  its  physical  and  logical  forces  together. 51 

Even  in  1910  Dewe:^  felt  that  there  was  a relation  be- 
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tween  the  psychological  and  logical  method.  Thus  he  held 
to  the  same  definition  of  logic  as  he  set  forth  in  1691. 

The  book  How  We  Think  was  primarily  a development  of  this 
theory. 

Lo^ric,  1959.  The  next  great  development  in  DeAvey's 
logic  was  his  monumental  book,  Lop:ic:  The  Theory  of  Inquiry. 
Here  he  makes  data  not  the  starting  point  of  knowledge  but 
the  situation  as  the  beginning  point  of  the  problem.  This 
is  really  the  development  of  his  definition  of  logic  back 
in  1891  when  he  said  that  logic  "concerned  w’ith  the  v/ay  m.ind 
thin’’s  and  not  with  the  narticular  objects  thought  about." 

The  scientific  method  is  a further  development  of  the  idea 
of  making  the  situation  the  starting  point  of  logic.  Dev;ey 
starts  with  the  problem  or  situation  at  hand  and  goes  from 
there  into  the  field  of  logic.  He  has  al^-ays  emphasized 
meeting  a person  where  he  is  and  then  develoning  from  that. 
The  narticular  objects  of  formal  logic  would  be  the  data 
v/hile  the  beginning  of  the  thinking  process  is  the  estab- 
lishjnent  of  a situation  or  logical  problem.  Dev;ey  also 
recognized  this  fact  v/hen  he  set  uo  the  scientific  method 
in  1910. 

According  to  Dewey  thjpee  comrron  errors  in  logic  are 
that  the  common-sense  v/orld  is  not  percentual,  that  ner- 
cention  is  not  a mode  of  cognition,  and  that  nerception 
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Is  not  cognitive  in  status.  In  his  theory  he  hopes  to 
overcome  these  objections.  Dewey  here  would  disagree  with 
Bergson's  idea  of  making  perception  a form  of  action  rather 
than  a form  of  cognition. Dewey  assigns  to  perception  a 
definite  cognition. 

Dewey  denies  immediate  knowledge  but  admits  something 
that  he  calls  apnrehension.  He  states: 

This  kind  of  direct  "knowledge"  I shall  call  apore- 
hension;  it  is  seizing  or  grasping,  intellectually, 
v/ithout  questioning,  but  it  is  a nroduct,  mediated 
through  certain  organic  mechanisms  of  retention  and 
habit  and  it  presupposes  prior  experiences  and  m.sdiates 
conclusions  drawn  from  them.b3 

The  most  distinctive  thing  in  Dewe^f's  logic  was  the  empha- 
sis upon  inquiry  as  opposed  to  truth  or  knowledge.  Inquiry 
was  not  considered  a search  for  truth  but  was  independent  of 
truth.  Inouiry  was  the  changing  of  a situation  from  its 
original  narts  into  a unified  whole.  Inquiry  is  an  inter- 
action between  object  and  subject.  Thus  one  can  still  see 
the  Influence  of  psychology  upon  Dewey's  logical  theory. 

Truth  and  the  scientific  method.  Truth  is  not  an 
important  conception  in  Dewey's  logic. 

Truth  is  that  concordance  of  an  abstract  statement 
with  the  ideal  limit  towards  which  endless  investiga- 
tion would  tend  to  bring  scientific  belief,  while 
concordance  the  abstract  statement  may  possess  by 
virtue  of  the  confession  of  its  inaccuracy  and 


62.  Kerman  Hausheer  in  Runes  (ed.),  DOP , 228. 

63.  Dewey,  LTI,  143. 
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one-sidedness  and  this  confession  is  an  essential 

ingredient  of  truth, 

This  concept  of  truth  is  rather  vague.  Anyone  who 
makes  truth  an  abstract  statement  is  giving  it  a degree  of 
vagueness.  History  for  hundreds  of  years  has  shovm  man’s 
search  for  truth.  This  has  been  an  attempt  to  find  out  what 
corresponds  to  reality.  To  put  this  search  off  as  a hunt 
for  an  abstract  idea  does  not  explain  the  absolute  element  in 
truth.  If  truth  is  abstract,  then  it  tends  to  lack  defin- 
iteness, concreteness,  and  permanence.  How  can  something 
be  true  at  one  time  and  false  at  another?  Dewey’s  view 
does  not  really  seem,  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
truth.  He  has  selected  his  data  and  has  not  considered  all 
the  facts.  Dewey  states  that  the  word  truth  lacks  accuracy 
in  modern  technical  usage.  Inauiry  terminates  in  belief  and 
knowledge . 

Inquiry  is  recognized  in  certain  activities.  It  is 
the  work  of  Inquiry  to  manipulate  and  alter  its  subject  mat- 
ter  until  it  becomes  logically  assimilable.  Dewey  does 
admit  that  there  may  be  some  form  of  absolute  truth.  He 
states  that  he  does  not  hold  to  the  view  that  he  "tolerates 
no  frailty  of  meaning  narading  as  ultimate  truth  or  absolute 
knowledge . Success  is  achieving  desired  ends.  This  is 

making  success  a purely  social  thing--it  does  not  consider 
the  ■individual. 


64.  Dewey,  LTI , 594-395. 

65.  Dewpy,  Art.(194’7),  432. 

66.  Dewey,  Art. (1946),  534. 
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Public  verification.  Dev/ey  holds  to  the  view  of 
public  verification.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  something 
is  true  when  it  is  verified  by  the  oeople.  If  something 
is  true  it  must  not  only  be  true  once  but  should  continue 
to  be  true.  This  is  a continuation  of  the  scientific 
method.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  evaluate 
experimental  logic  than  to  apply  to  it  the  same  tests  as 
applied  to  other  theories.®"^ 

If  one  scientist  can  perform  a certain  experiment 
under  certain  conditions  then  another  scientist  should  be 
able  to  perform  the  same  experiment  with  the  same  condi- 
tions and  achieve  the  same  result. 

Since  every  hypothesis  is  to  be  tested  to  find  out 
its  validity,  then  a hypothesis  is  not  true  until  it  has 
passed  the  test  of  public  verification. 

Here  the  question  might  be  asked  if  a thing  is  true 
because  it  has  been  tested  and  found  out  to  be  true,  or 
was  it  true  even  before  it  was  tested?  Does  testing  make 
a thing  true?  Was  the  law  of  gravity  true  before  it  had 
been  discovered  and  oubl'i  cly  verified? 

Prom  a practical  point  of  view  it  would  seem  fair  to 
say  that  Dewey  does.not  believe  in  absolute  truth.  If  truth 
is  not  absolute  then  one  would  have  to  say  that  a thing  is 


67.  Schilpn  (ed.),  108. 
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not  true  until  it  is  nublicly  verified,  and  is  true  only 
insofar  as  it  is  verified.  As  far  as  shov/ing  how  a thing 
becomes  true  by  testing,  he  doesn’t  attempt  to  explain. 

It  seems  as  if  Dewey  reduces  truth  to  a flexible  idea  and 
that  it  lacks  permanence.  Th\s  view  seems  to  lack  coherence 
because  according  to  it  this  paragraph  may  be  true  today  and 
wrong  tomorrow.  It  seems  to  many  the  human  experience 
testifies  that  truth  by  its  very  nature  cannot  be  relative 
but  absolute.  Dewey  would  reject  this  absolute  idea  of 
truth,  ho\"'ever. 

The  idea  of  public  verification  raises  still  another 
problem;  almost  every  established  hypothesis  started  out  as 
individually  known  truth  and  then  passed  to  the  stage  of 
truth  that  had  public  verification.  Since  truth  according 
to  Dewey  is  social  and  not  individual,  when  does  a hypothe- 
sis become  established  as  truth?  Is  i.t  when  it  has  been 
verified  by  most  of  the  people,  some  of  the  peoole,  or  all 
of  the  people?  It  is  easy  to  say  that  public  verification 
of  inquiry  establishes  truth  Avhen  those  capable  of  applying 
it  say  no.  The  question  still  remains  as  to  what  standard 
can  be  used  to  find  out  who  is  capable  of  using  public  veri- 
fication. 

It  seems  as  if  Dewey  contradicts  himself  and  his  idea 
of  Dublic  vert f icati on  when  ho  presents  the  idea  that  the 
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sole  test  for  the  truth,  of  any  idea  is  the  usefulness  of 
its  consequences.  By  the  fruits  of  an  act  one  is  able  to 
judge  if  it  is  true  or  not.  Since  the  consequences  of  an 
act  usually  haopen  to  the  individual  that  has  caused  the 
act,  this  makes  truth  individual  end  not  social.  If  a per- 
son is  able  to  judge  an  act  according  to  its  consequences, 
then  as  far  as  that  Individual  is  concerned,  he  is  the 
highest  judge.  Dewey  does  not  correlate  this  individual- 
istic view  with  the  view  of  public  verification,  which  is 
social . 

Relation  of  Dewey  and  He^^j'el.  Dewey's  logical  theories 
in  1939  tend  to  a less  idealistic  approach  than  in  1903,  but 
there  is  still  a definite  Hegelian  aspect.  For  Dev^ey,  as 
for  Hegel,  continuity  is  pervasive  and  all-embracing . 

Dewey  still  emphasizes  the  Hegelian  idea  of  progress,  the 
experimental  method,  and  epistemological  monism. 

Pragmatic  idealism  is  grounded  on  a realistic  and 
naturalistic  basis  in  Dewe  y's  logic,  but  he  is  never  able 
to  escape  completely  the  influence  of  Hegel.  Dewey  does 
differ  from  Hegel,  hov/ever,  in  his  stress  of  the  soeciflc 
and  differential  conditions  under  which  natural  events  are 
experienced--plurallty,  individuality,  novelty,  and  piecemeal 
characters  ."^O 


68.  Barrett,  PHI,  136. 

69.  Schilpp  (ed.),  PJD,  106. 

70.  SchUpp  (ed.),  PJD,  108. 
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Dewey’s  ph'.losophy  begins  and  ends  in  the  logical 
theory  as  the  proner  method  of  inquiry.  Logic  is  a tool, 
a method,  and  Dewey  feels  that  logic  grew  out  of  inquiry 
into  nature.  Aristotle  felt  that  logic  was  a means  of 
examining  nature  and  was  outside  of  nature,  while  Dewey  be- 
lieved that  his  logic  developed  from  nature.  ' 

All  that  logic  can  hope  to  do  according  to  Dewey  is 
to  generalize  and  systematize  what  special  investigators  do 
when  they  are  successful. 

One  readily  sees  that  Dewey  has  an  unusual  view  of 
logic  and  because  of  his  definition  of  logic  includes  much 
under  it  that  is  placed  elsewhere  by  other  philosophers.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  logic,  then,  is  ’’that  the  primary  subject 
matter  of  philosophic  inquiry  is  a continuously  intercon- 
nected field  of  experience  . 

Definition  of  Terms.  In  connection  with  Dewey's  sci- 
entific theory,  there  are  several  terms  that  should  be  noted. 
The  most  important  on^s  are  data  and  meaning.  Devjey,  being 
true  to  his  pragmatic  ideas  says  that  there  is  no  thought 
without  language  behavior.  He  realizes  the  difficulty  of 
trying  to  establish  basic  defin'tions  in  philosophy  and  feels 
that  v/ith  such  a basic  term  as  definition  there  is  too  much 


71.  Schilpp  (ed.),  PJD,  50. 
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disagreement  to  establish  any  real  agreement.  He  does 
attempt  to  define  his  terras,  and  Pratt  has  probably  grasped 
as  clearly  as  anyone  Dewey's  definition  of  meaning. 

Pratt  has  grouped  Dev/ey's  conception  of  meaning  under 
three  heads: 

1.  Some  meanings  are  intrinsic  to  natural  events 
as  exoerienced;  they  are  had  as  immediately  and  as 
directed  as  qualities.  Pre-analytic  and  post-analytic, 

2.  Objects  are  objects  because  they  make  sense. 
"Siern-slgnif icance"  relation  of  inference.  This  mean- 
"'.ng  is  extrinsic  or  instrumental.  In  this  inquiry  we 
oass  from  one  object  to  another  object. 

3.  Glass  of  symbo] -meaning  which  we  acquire  and  use 
in  language  operation  in  developing  implications. 

Ideas  or  symbols  means ^things  only  as  they  "refer” 
to  have  "application"  to  things,  and  their  application 
is  by  way  of  observation  of  and  experiment  with  exis- 
tential happenings.'^ 

The  other  important  definition  was  the  term  data . 

"Datura  is  not  v/hat  is  given  but  what  is  taken,  selected, 
noted,  observed,  discriminated  for  the  purpose  of  inf  erence . 
The  datum  is  selected  from  the  whole  field  of  conscious  ex- 
perience. With  tWs  definition  of  data  it  is  easy  to  limit 
your  data  to  just  the  facts  tlia.t  bring  out  the  conclusions 
you  desire.  For  this  reason  some  have  objected  to  this  def- 
inition of  data  and  would  rather  insist  that  the  idea  of 


72.  Dev;ey,  Art.  (1946),  425. 

73.  Schiinn  (ed.),  PJD,  122-123. 
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selection  and  interpretation  comes  in  the  establishment  of 
the  hypothesis,  not  in  the  gathering  of  the  data.  It  is 
upon  the  definition  of  the  term  data  that  one's  inter- 
pretation of  the  scientific  method  depends. 

If  one  is  allowed  to  select  certain  data  and  ignore 
other  data,  then  there  is  no  way  of  being  sure  that  one's 
conclusions  are  true.  Conclusions  are  true  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  based  upon  and  established  by  all  the 
data  . 

Pratt  sees  in  Dewey's  Logic:  The  Theory  of  Inquiry  a 
relationship  between  idealism,  realism  and  pragmatism.  Pie 
thinks  that  Dewey  finds  an  enduring  truth  of  each.  These 
are : 


Enduring  truth  of  idealism--f actuality  must  be 
qualified  by  meaning  before  we  can  make  judgment 
about  it. 

Enduring  truth  of  realism- -f actuality  must  have  a 
brute  quality  and  articulate  structure  of  its  own 
before  judgments  can  have  reliance  and  validity. 

Enduring  truth  of  pragma tism--as  active  organisms 
we  are  in  the  world  and  of  it.  We  can  alter  facts 
as  they  effect  us  by  operationally  applying  our  pur- 
poses and  meanings  to  them."^^ 

4 . Problems  Ignored  by  Dewey 
Known  and  unknown.  Now  that  Dev/ey's  logical  views 
have  been  considered,  it  might  be  well  to  deal  with  the 
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problem'=’  Dewey  does  bot  take  up.  Dewey  has  used  inquiry  as 
his  basis  for  logic.  It  is  by  inquiry  that  the  unknovm  is 
transformed  to  the  known.  If  one  can  only  know  what  he  ex- 
neriences  by  sense  perception,  then  why  believe  the  unknov/n 
exists?  The  unknown  is  not  experienced,  for  the  minute  it  is 
experienced  it  stops  becoming  unknov/n.  If  a thing  is  un- 
known how  does  one  know  that  it  exists?  This  same  criticism 
would  apnly  to  any  oth'^r  emnirical  aoproach  to  philosophy. 

The  problem  arises  from  Dewey’ s insistence  that  one  can  only 
know  what  is  experienced  hy  sense  perception.  Since  the 
unknown  is  not  perceived  how  does  one  know  that  it  exists? 

One  may  say  that  our  knowledge  of  the  unknown  is  problematic, 
but  this  does  not  solve  the  problem,  but  merely  pushes  it 
back.  If  a thing  is  probable  it  is  known  in  a limhted  sense, 
and  since  all  knoxvledge  is  gained  by  experience,  then  even 
the  probable  or  unknown  has  already  been  experienced.  Thus 
this  view  does  away  with  all  possibility  of  knowing  since  it 
destroys  all  that  s to  be  known  or  the  unknown.  This  prob- 
lem seems  to  remain  unsolved,  as  long  as  one  holds  to  exper- 
ience as  giving  the  only  basis  for  truth. 

Knowledge  and  its  teleological  aspects.  Dewey  has 
ore  icated  the  idea  that  knowledge' is  not  one  of  the  ends 
of  life  but  is  rather  a means  to  other  satisfactions.  One 
might  justly  ask  what  satisfactions  knowledge  is  a means  to 
and  how  is  it  knov/n  that  knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself 
for  some? 
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Scientific  method,  not  applicable  to  all  problems. 

Friend  and  foe  of  Dewey  alike  must  admit  that  Dexvey's  logi- 
cal theories  have  had  great  influence  in  America.  Dewey’s 
scientific  method  is  that  basis  for  almost  all  scientific 
work  today.  It  is  not  that  Dewe^/  originated  the  scientific 
method  but  rather  that  he  recorded  the  methods  used  by  the 
scientists  of  his  day.  After  he  had  recorded  it  then  he 
tried  to  make  it  all  the  more  coherent.  The  scientific 
method  is  applicable  onl^r  to  problems  that  rise  from  sense 
experience.  Since  Dewey  limits  his  search  for  knowledge  to 
the  scientific  method,  he  cannot  deal  v/ith  all  the  problem 
of  knov/ledge.  By  this  he  limits  ha.mself  to  sense  expression. 

5 . Influence  of  Devi/ey’s  Lo^ic 

There  is  a danger  in  making  the  scientific  method  the 
test  of  all  truth.  Science  is  limited  to  its  ability  to 
obtain  data  and  the  scientific  method  is  not  in  a position 
to  determine  certain  philosophical  generalizations  such  as 
ultimate  values,  nature  of  God,  and  monism  or  dualism.  The 
scientific  method  s a form  of  analysis  while  the  true 
philosophical  spirit  is  one  of  synthesis. 

In  philosophy  the  scientific  method  has  laid  the 
bas's  for  the  pragmatic  and  the  realistic  philosophies. 

Only  idealism  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  v/hole  v/orld  view 
instead  of  an  analytic  view  has  raised  objections  to  the 
scientific  method.  Idealism  does  not  object  to  the  sci- 
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entific  method  in  itself  but  does  object  vrhen  it  is  used 
as  the  sole  criterion  for  truth.  The  scientific  method  is 
also  the  analytic  method.  *tlthough  Idpalism  may  object 
to  some  of  Dev'ey's  ic  eas , even  it  has  been  influenced  by 
pragmatism. 

In  the  field  of  Aristotelian  logic  Dewey’s  influence 
has  been  felt.  Experimental  logic  has  not  done  away  with 
Aristotle’s  logic  but  rather  as  Burtt  does  in  Right  Think- 
ing , chapter  2.  Dewey’s  scientific  method  is  combined 
with  Aristotle's  logic.  Vt/hether  or  not  experimental  logic 
will  be  assimilated  by  Aristotelian  logic  as  was  inductive 
logic,  only  time  can  tell.  There  is,  hovrever,  a trend  in 
this  direction  today. 


I 


Chapter  IV 
THOUGHT 


After  one  has  considered  Devrey  8S  an  individual  and 
has  seen  his  relationship  to  the  fields  of  nsychological 
ph-ilosophy  and  of  logic,  it  "becomes  necessary  to  consider 
Dewey's  ideas  on  f'^ought.  There  is  a tendency  among  some 
philosophers  to  consider  logic  as  part  of  thought  and  there 
is  a close  relationship  between  them.  There  is  a distinc- 
tion between  logic  and  thought,  however.  Logic  is  the 
m.ethod  of  the  thought  process  and  shows  the  correct  re- 
lationship between  thoughts.  For  this  reason  logic  and 
thought  have  been  separated  in  this  paner.  By  separation 
each  aspect  may  be  presented  more  clearly  and  distinctly. 
Before  one  can  clearly  understand  Dewey's  position  here,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  thought. 

1 . Introduction 

Different  Meanings  of  Thought.  defines  thought 

in  several  different  vmys  in  h^'.s  book.  How  IVe  Think.  He 
speaks  of  thought  in  its  broadest  extent  as  "everything 
that  comes  to  mind".'^^  He  then  limits  the  meaning  by 
"excluding  v;hatever  is  directly  nresent . third 

meaning  is  further  limited,  "to  beliefs  that  rest  upon  some 
kind  of  evidence  or  testimony.  This  third  meaning  is 

divided  into  two  narts.  The  first  is  "a  belief  /thai/  is 
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accepted  with  slight  or  almost  no  attempt  to  state  the 
grounds  that  support  It.”'^^  The  other  kind  of  thought  is 
called  reflective  thought  and  is  the  system.atic  search  for 
the  ground  or  basis  of  a belief. 

Webster  defines  thought  as  the  "mental  concentration 
on  ideas  as  distinguished  from  sense  percentlons  or  emo- 
tions; reflection;  cogitation . ils  Dewey  has  pointed  out, 

the  term  "thought"  has  so  many  meanings  that  it  leads  to 
ambiguity  if  one  doesnot  decide  which  meaning  of  thought 
he  will  choose.  Since  this  thesis  is  concerned  with  John 
Dewey's  enistemology,  thought  will  be  defined  as  Dr.  Dewey 
defines  it.  He  defines  thought  as  "that  operation  in  v;hich 
present  facts  suggest  other  facts  (or  truths)  in  such  a way 
as  to  induce  belief  in  the  latter  upon  the  ground  or  warrant 
of  the  former."  He  makes  another  distinction  when  he 
speaks  of  reflective  thought.  Reflective  thinking  is  the 
highest  tyne  of  thought.  This  is  the  critical  examination 
of  the  underlying  bases  of  any  supoosed  knowledge  or  belief 
to  see  upon  what  ground  this  knowledge  or  belief  rests. 

2 . General  Factors  in  Thinking 
In  a study  of  the  general  factors  of  thought  it  has 
be^n  the  traditional  apnroach  to  consider  the  oroblar  of 
consciousness.  Dewey  takes  ud  a study  of^conscious  and 

A 
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and  consciousness  in  the  Journal  of  rhilosonhy  in  1906.  He 
presents  the  idea  that  the  conscious  factor  is  a social 
^ factor,  while  consciousness  is  a joint  or  mutual  av/areness. 

He  doesn't  consider  this  a philosoohical  distinction,  however. 
In  a philosoDhical  sense  he  defines  "conscious"  as  being 
av78re  and  consciousness  as  the  state  of  being  aware.  "Con- 
scious** is  a "state  or  faculty  of  being  conscious,  as  a 
condition  and  concomitant  of  all  thought,  feeling  and  voli- 
tion . 

In  one  of  Dewey's  latest  definitions  of  terms  (Art. 

1946)  he  states  that  when  the  term  consciousness  is  used 
with  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  awareness,  it  is  a 
vague  concept  and  has  no  value  what soever .80  Because  he 
feels  that  the  term  consciousness  is  vague,  he  tends  not  to 
use  it.  Consciousness  is  a term  that  can  be  left  out  of 
Devirey's  thought.  There  is  no  place  for  a distinct  concept 
of  consciousness.  Consciousness  is  divided  into  the  dif- 
ferent activities  of  habits  and  will.  Habits  rule  one's 
thought.  A study  of  his  books,  Hov/  v>fe  Think  and  Logic  t 
The  Theory  of  Inquiry,  shows  that  he  asserts  that  conscious- 
ness is  behavior  and  that  all  one  calls  his  conscious  life 
are  physiological  reactions  of  his  organism.  As  Dewey 
^ discusses  behaviorism,  he  is  actually  discussing  consciousness. 

79.  Dewey,  Art. (1906),  40. 

80.  Dewey,  Art. (1946),  88, 
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This  behavioristic  doctrine  of  Dev/ey  gains  its  support 
from  the  biological  sciences  and  from  the  unity  of  the 
sciences . 

He  also  speaks  of  behavioral  inquiry  as  that  in  which 
the  ''processes  examined  are  not  currently  explorable  by 
psychology".®^  Vi/ith  this  behaviorist  idea  of  consciousness, 
Dewey  goes  on  to  analyze  thought.  He  feels  that  there  is 
a common  ground  or  element  in  all  kinds  or  types  of  thought. 
Besides  this  basic  similarity  in  thought  the  higher  forms 
Include  suggestions  of  some  things  not  observed  in  the 
sensory  data.  Reflective  thinking  involves  not  only  the 
simpler  elements  of  thought,  but  also  reflection.  Thus  all 
thought  has  certain  basic  ideas  in  common  with  higher  forms 
of  thought,  and  the  higher  forms  of  thought  go  beyond  ob- 
servation and  involve  ref  lection 
3 . Reflective  Thinking 

Definition  of  reflective  thinking.  It  has  just  been 
noted  that  reflective  thought  has  certain  basic  similari- 
ties with  the  simpler  types  of  thought.  Besides  observa- 
tion, reflective  thought  includes  the  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  objects  perceived.  Dewey  defines  reflective 
thoup-ht  as  the 

active,  persistent,  and  careful  consideration  of 

any  belief  or  supnosed  form  of  knov;ledge  in  the 


81.  D“v;ey,  LTI,  25-29. 
32.  Dewey,  IMT,  7. 


light  of  the  grounds  that  supnort  ic,  and  the  further 

conclusions  to  which  it  tends. 

Parts  of  reflective  thinklnr . Before  there  can  be  any 
reflective  thinking,  there  must  be  a state  of  uncertainty  or 
the  establishment  of  a problem.  The  cause  of  this  state 
of  uncertainty  is  the  problem.  After  one  becomes  aware 
of  the  state  of  uncertainty,  he  then  tries  to  grasp  ac- 
curately just  what  is  the  problem.  It  is  necessary  in  re- 
flective thought  to  grasp  a clear  idea  of  the  problem  in 
order  that  one  may  be  able  to  suggest  adequate  solutions. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  gather  all  the  facts  that  are  rele- 
vant to  the  subject.  Reflection  is  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  facts  or  hypotheses  that  will  help  solve  the 
problem  involved.  The  "demand  for  the  solution  of  a per- 
pj  exity  is  the  steadying  and  guiding  factor  in  the  entir-  e 
process  of  ref lect1 on . As  the  hypotheses  for  solving 
the  problem  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  without  re- 
flective thinking  there  w'ould  be  no  way  of  selecting  or 
choosing  the  desired  solution.  Reflective  thinking  not 
only  distinguishes  which  solution  seems  the  m.ost  probable, 
but  also  ffives  a means  for  testing  the  proposed  solutions. 
Dewey  sums  it  up  by  saying,  "the  problem  fixes  the  end  of 
thought  and  the  end  controls  the  process  of  thinking. "8^ 


83.  Dewey,  HWT,  6. 

84.  Dewev,  HWT,  11. 
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One  may  have  the  problem  clearly  defined  and  have 
gathered  the  data  necessary  to  solve  the  problem,  but 
that  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the 
scientific  method  to  solve  the  problem,  but  there  must  be 
the  conscious  act  of  reflective  thought  that  produces  the 
solution  to  the  problem.  The  sources  that  this  reflective 
thought  is  based  upon  are  past  experience  and  prior 
knov;ledge.  Reflwctive  thinking  involves  the  suspension 
of  judgment  during  further  inouiry. 

i^nalysls  of  reflective  thinking.  Before  one  begins 
to  analyze  thought  to  see  when  and  how  it  reaches  the 
stage  of  reflective  thought,  it  might  be  well  to  find 
out  v;hat  is  the  goal  of  the  development  of  reflective 
thought.  "To  develop  reflective  thought  one  m.ust  formu- 
late careful,  alert,  and  thorough  habits  of  thinking.”®^ 

As  thinking  develops  from  observation  to  analysis,  it  goes 
from  simple  thought  into  reflective  thought.  In  order  to 
do  reflective  thinking,  one  must  develop  a disciplined 
mind.  Discipline  is  not  negative  but  positive  and  con- 
structive. By  developing  one's  thought  processes,  he 
becomes  able  to  think  analytically. 

The  simplest  kind  of  reflective  thinking  doesn't 
take  one  outside  the  limits  of  everyday  experience, 
i^leither  the  data  nor  the  ways  of  interpreting  the  data 
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are  new  or  outside  dally  experience.  An  exampj.e  of  this 
would  be  when  a person  is  tired.  bhou  Id  he  or  should  he 
not  go  to  bed?  This  may  be  called  a simple  case  of  pract- 
ical deliberation.  The  next  kind  of  thought  forms  a 
naturel  transition;  the  datum  is  within  everyday  exper- 
ience, but  the  problem  arises  somewhat  indirectly  out  of 
one  activity.  Thus  this  Is  a step  beyond  the  first  kind 
of  thought  and  has  a somewhat  theoretical  basis . An  ex- 
ample of  this  would  be  the  observation  of  a pole.  One 
begins  to  reason  what  the  pole  is  used  for.  As  he  reflect 
upon  what  he  has  observed,  it  is  an  example  of  this 
second  kind  of  reflective  thought. 

The  last  kind  of  reflective  thought  involves  the 
specialization  of  special  training,  and  both  its  problem 
and  the  mode  of  solution  are  outside  the  limits  of  every- 
day experience.  This  would  be  the  case  of  reflection  in- 
volving experimentation.  A scientist  works  out  an  experi- 
ment and  then  reflects  upon  the  meaning  of  the  results, 

The  logical  steps  involved  in  reflective  thinking  are  the 
same  as  in  the  scientific  method,  but  a distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  the  method  and  reflective  thought.  Re- 
flective thought  is  the  force  that  puts  the  scientific 
method  into  operation. 


87,  Dewey,  HVtfT,  68 
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Levelopinent  of  Reflective  Thinkln/- . Reflective 
thinking  is  not  an  Inborn  habit  but  is  develoned  and 
cultivated.  it  is  true  that  everyone  is  thinking  about 
something  all  the  time,  but  reflective  thinking  involves 
awareness  ol  the  problem  and  a definite  attempt  to  solve 
the  nroblem.  Thinking,  instead  of  reaching  the  higher 
stages  and  becoming  reflective  thought,  tends  to  go  astray 
at  the  lower  levels.  Since  one’s  thoughts  rule  his  body, 
it  is  necessary  for  one  to  control  Ws  thoughts.®^  The 
ordinary  conditions  of  life  tend  in  a limited  way  to 
discipline  one's  thinking,  but  are  not  sufficient  by  them- 
selves. Dev^ey  lists  John  Locke's  classes  of  men  whose 
thoughts  have  gone  wrong.  The  first  class  is  composed  of 
those  that  depend  on  others  to  do  their  thinking  for 
them;  the  second  class  are  those  that  use  reason  only  for 
their  self-interest;  and  the  third  group  is  composed  of 
those  that  sincerely  follow  reason  but  have  not  a full 
view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  euestion.®^ 

Since  it  is  so  easy  for  thought  to  go  astray  and 
for  false  inferences  to  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
every  inference.  The  means  of  proof  are  experimental  and 
test  and  try  out  every  inference.  If  an  inference  can 
stand  under  the  severast  tests,  then  there  is  no  good 


88.  Dewey,  IF.VT,  18-19. 

89.  Dewey,  H'.lfT,  27), 
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reason  for  further  doubting  it.  Reflective  thinking  dis- 
tinguishes between  belief®  that  rest  upon  tested  evidence 
and  those  that  do  not,^®  The  formation  of  the  habits 
that  lead  to  reflv^ctive  thinking  is  developed  by  the 
traT ning  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  easy  way  or  short  cut 
to  reflective  thinking. 

Now  that  the  need  for  reflective  thinking  has  been 
discussed,  it  seems  v/ise  to  discuss  the  natural  resources 
in  the  training  of  thought.  Training  falls  back  upon  the 
direction  of  natural  nowers  of  thought,  but  doesn't  create 
the  power  of  thought.  In  order  that  one  may  be  able  to 
test  the  validity  of  a suggestion,  he  -must  have  a fund 
of  experience  and  facts  from  which  suggestions  proceed, 
a flexibility  and  freslmess  of  suggestions,  and  the  ability 
to  apoly  in  an  orderl??-  and  consecutive  way  what  is  sug- 
gested . 

There  is  no  thought  without  the  gathering  of  facts, 
but  reflective  thought  goes  deeper  than  the  gathering  of 
facts.  Thinking  is  the  ordering  of  subject  matter  with 
reference  to  discovering  what  it  signifies  or  indicates. 
Reflective  thinking  involves  both  the  unconscious  and  the 
conscious.  A correct  and  proper  balance  must  be  estab- 
lished between  these  two  phases  of  the  mental  life. 


90.  Dewey,  HWT,  27. 

91.  Dewey,  HwT,  30. 
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"Uncons ciousne s 3 gives  spontaneity  and  freshness,  con- 
sciousness, conviction  and  control. 

4 , Judgment 

ilfter  a consideration  of  reflective  thinking,  it  would 
he  wise  to  consider  the  idea  of  judgment  since  the  judg- 
ment is  the  result  of  thought.  nithout  thought  it  is 
imnossible  to  come  to  a judgment.  it  is  hy  the  process 
of  thought  that  the  result  (the  judgmient)  is  reached. 
Judgments  in  more  complex  problems  can  only  be  reached  by 
reflective  thought.  A. .judgment  of  reflective  thought  is 
more  apt  to  be  accurate  than  a judgment  based  upon  thought 
at  a lower  level. 

What  it  is.  Runes*  dictionary  gives  the  following 
definition  of  judgment;  "The  mental  act  of  asserting 
(affirming  or  denying)  an  assertible  content ... "^^  Dewey 
states  that  judgment  has  been  analyzed  to  show  that  it  is 
a continuous  nrocess  of  resolving  an  indeterminate,  un- 
settled situation  into  a determinately  unified  one, 
through  operations  which  transform  subject  matter  originally 
given. In  the  book,  How  We  Tnlnk,  Dev/ey  speaks  of 
judgment  as  the  interpretation  of  the  facts. 
its  Historical  Develonment 

Since  Hegel  left  a permanent  influence  upon  Dewey's 


92.  Dewey,  HWT,  21^. 

915.  Charles  A.  Baylis  in  Runes,  (ed.),  DOP , 157. 
94.  Dev/ey,  LTI , 283. 
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thought,  it  might  be  well  to  see  what  he  thought  in 
regard  to  judgment.  He  states  that  "in  the  judgment  the 
implicit  unity  in  which  the  movements  are  grasped  to- 
gether in  the  comprehension  is  cancelled . Hegel  con- 
siders judgment  in  the  field  of  logic  and  discusses  its 
different  aspects  in  logic.  He  divides  the  judgment 
into  three  oarts.  The  first  is  the  subject  as  the  side 
of  individuali t7r  or  particularity;  the  second  is  the 
predicate  as  the  side  of  universality,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a determined  universality;  and  the  third  is 
the  copula,  which  is  the  simple  relation  that  the  subject 
has  to  the  nredicate.  Judgment  brings  the  external  re- 
lation of  subject  and  predncate  into  an  internal  rela- 
tion of  comprehension. Hegel  speaks  of  the  syllogism 
as  the  judgment  with  its  grounds.  Hegel  divides  iorm.al  . 
logic  into  comprehension,  judgment,  and  the  syllogism.^® 

Judgment;  '*The  Interpretation  of  Facts*'.  Judgment 
involves  three  factors.  These  are  a controversy  v;ith 
opnosite  claims,  a process  of  elaborating  these  claims, 
and  the  final  decision  settling  the  particular  matter. 
Before  one  needs  to  make  a judgment , there  must  be  some 
uncertainty--some  problem  that  arises.  The  judgment  de- 
fines the  issue  and  in  order  to  make  a judgment,  one  must 

95.  Hegel,  SKL,  126. 

96.  Hegel,  SEL,  71. 
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first  of  all  select  what  facts  are  evidence. There 
are  no  hard  and  s^t  rules  for  the  selection  or  rejection 
^ of  facts,  but  this  must  be  done  b7;-.  every  individual  for 

himself.  This  makes  judgment  a relative  standard  rather 
than  an  objective  one.  In  order  to  make  a judgment,  the 
necessary  and  anpropriate  principles  must  also  be  selected. 
One  doesn't  approach  any  problem  with  a nurely  objective 
outlook,  but  has  some  subjective  bias.  As  one  compiles 
and  correlates  the  data  according  to  his  prlncioles,  he 
forms  a decision.  A decision  concludes  the  ouestion  and 
is  a judgment.^® 

Dewey  next  considers  the  origin  and  nature  of 
ideas  in  relation  to  judgment.  Ideas  are  meanings  tenta- 
tively set  forth  in  order  to  develop  judgments.  Dewey 
v/ould  limit  Meas  to  tools  in  reflective  examination  of 
a nroblem.  By  the  process  of  analysis,  judgment  clarifies 
confused  data.  There  is  also  an  element  of  synthesis  in 
judgment.  This  is  the  revealing  or  bearing  of  facts. 

These  analytic  and  s^mthetic  views  of  judgment  are  not 
contradictory,  but  should  be  resolved  into  each  other, 

D'=‘we77’  states  that  "analysis  leads  to  synchesis,  while 
synthesis  perfects  analysis. 

^ 

97.  Dewey,  HWT,  103. 

98.  Dewey,  HWT,  105-107. 

99.  pewey,  HWT,  115. 
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Judg;ment ; “Logic — The  Theory  of  Inquiry".  Dewey 
carries  on  and  develops  the  ideas  on  judgment  that  he 
set  forth  in  1910.  in  his  hook  on  logic  in  1938  he  sets 
forth  in  more  than  a hundred  pages  his  present  view  of 
judgment.  He  starts  out  by  noting  the  construction  of 
judgment.  He  distinguishes  between  judgment  and  nroposi- 
tions  and  states  that  judgment  "has  direct  existential 
import.  The  propositions  are  advanced  about  the  state 

of  facts  involved,  v/hile  the  judgm^ent  is  the  outcome  of 
inquiry. 

Judgment  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions--ad- judgment 
and  final  judgment.  Ad- judgment  is  the  aporaisal  of  the 
nronosition  and  data,  while  final  judgment  is  the  climactic 
judgment  and  is  developed  from  the  propositions  not  re- 
jected by  ad- judgment.  Dewey  follows  Hegel  in  rejecting 
the  view  that  the  judgment  is  simnly  predicating  something 
about  the  subject.  Dewey  objects  to  the  old  idea  of  re- 
garding the  subject  as  eternal  and  changeless.  This  once 
more  shov/s  the  Hegelian  viewpoint  of  dialectical  progress. 

In  carrying  out  this  Hegelian  view  of  constant  nrocess^^l 
Dewey  objects  to  making  the  predicate  the  final  criterion 
of  truth  or  as sertiblli ty . Final  judgment  is  attained 


100.  Dev;ey,  LTI , 120. 

101.  Dewey,  iiTI,  140. 

102.  Dewey,  LTI,  131. 
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through  a series  of  partial  judgments.  The  subject- 
nredicste  is  a nrovisional  distinction.  Because  there  is 
continuit77  in  inquiry,  there  are  no  self-evident  truths 
immediately  known.  Dewey  states  that  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  immediate  knowledge  does  not  deny  the  facts 
cited  to  sunnort  the  theory  of  immediate  knowledge  but 
gives  a different  interpretation  of  these  facts. 

From  the  construction  of  judgment  Dewey  takes  up  next 
the  judgmf^nts  of  practical  evaluation.  Dewey  considers 
declarative  oroposltions  instruments  in  the  control  of 
transforming  subject  matter.  He  states  h'^.s  position  in 
this  manner; 

All  controlled  inquiry  and  all  institutions 
of  grounded  assertion  necessarily  contain  a practi- 
cal factor;  an  activit^r  of  doing  and  making  which 
reshapes  antecedent  existential  material  wh5 ch  sets 
the  problem  of  inauiry.^'^^ 

Dewey  considers  that  judgment  has  the  double  character  of 
orovislonal  appraisal  or  estimate  and  a conclusive  aspect, 
iiivery  comnlex  inquiry  is  marked  by  a series  of  stages  that 
are  relative  comnletions.  Thus  every  temnoral  judgment  is 
a complete  judgment  in'  one  sense,  while  every  complete 
judgment  is  the  basis  of  later  judgment,  so  in  that  sense 
it  is  temporary.  Dawey  is  attempting  to  make  the  concep- 
tions of  judgment  conform  to  the  reality  of  scientific 
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104.  Dewey,  LTI,  160. 
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practice , 

Dewey  next  considers  the  function  of  propositions  of 
quantity  In  judgment.  He  first  of  all  attempts  to  indicate 
more  explicitly  the  connection  of  quantitative  terms  with 
comparison.  une  of  the  basic  problems  in  the  formation  of 
final  judgments  is  to  determine  just  what  subject  matter 
nee^^s  to  be  eliminated,  a difference  between  science  and 
common  s-^nse  in  this  regard  may  be  noted  in  that  science 
gives  numerical  comparisons.  Thus  science  tries  to  tell 
from  experimentation  what  data  are  necessary  and  what  can 
be  eliminated.  Dewey  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
measurement  5s  dependent  upon  some  standard  of  value,  he 
is  not  willing  to  accept  the  idea  of  absolute  standards  and 
spends  a considerable  portion  of  h: s chapter  on  quantity 
and  measurement  in  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  concepts  of 
relative  standards . 

It  might  be  well  to  pause  and  consider  Dewey's  posi- 
tion. If  all  standards  are  relative,  then  how  can  there  be 
anything  that  is  final?  The  term  final  judgment  loses  its 
meaning  and  becomes  only  a relative  judgment,  not  a final 
judgment.  Another  objection  to  the  idea  of  relative  stand- 
ard is  that  1f  a standard  is  relative,  is  it  a real  standard? 
If  the  standard  Is  only  relative,  it  is  not  a standard  and 


105.  Dewey,  LTI,  186-190. 

106.  De^-^ey,  LTI,  215-215. 


is  only  a tentative  value.  A relative  standard  does  av/ay 
xvith  the  oossibility  of  knowing  nermanent  values.  If  one 
grants  nermanent  values,  it  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
nermanent  judgments  (that  judge  the  values)  and  a permanent 
standard.  Dewey  would  answer  the  objection  by  saying  that 
real  values  are  not  contingent  upon  knowledge  but  endure 
whether  one  is  sure  of  their  validity  or  not.  It  may  be 
true  that  many  standards  and  values  are  not  absolute,  but 
this  doesrnot  establish  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  perma- 
nent or  absolute  standard.  Dewey  cannot  say  that  there  can 
not  be  any  permanent  value  for  if  be  would  affirm  this  he 
would  becom.e  an  absolutist  (in  a negative  sense;. 

Judgm.ent  is  the  changing  of  an  indeterminate  situation 
into  a determined  one.  vihatever  exists  in  judgment  is 
temporal-spatial  determination . Dewey  thinks  that  one 
must  notice  the  dl''ference  between  the  existence  of  change 
as  barely  existential  and  as  the  subject  matter  of  judg- 
ment; othervrise  the  nature  of  an  event  becomes  an  inexplica 
ble  mystery.  Dewey  in  remaining  consistent  with  bis  viev: 
of  a relative  standard  considers  the  dating  of  events  as 
the  particular  occurrence  of  that  event  in  relationship  to 
other  events.  What  is  happening  at  this  minute  is  an  ab- 
solute idoa,  and  one  cannot  experience  anything  not  in  time 
From  t>^ire  data  the  idea  of  an  absolute  standard  can  be 


107.  Dewey,  LTI , 220-230. 
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developed. 

Dewey  divides  judgment  into  events  that  occurred  in- 
side personal  recollections  and  those  that  occurred  outside. 
From  facts  gathered,  one  may  make  Inferences  about  some 
events  that  haopen  outside  our  recollection  and  may  estab- 
lish what  the  probable  event  was.  In  order  that  one  may 
establish  a historical  judgment,  he  must  make  a grounded 
pronosition  regarding  a course  of  oast  events.  To  develop 
this  grounded  historical  judgment,  he  must  see  thet  the 
data  are  reliable  and  authentic.  All  historical  construc- 
tion is  necessarily  selective . 

Professor  Dewey  considers  next  the  continuum  of  judg- 
ment. He  starts  out  by  saying  that  ” exo<=^rlence  has  temporal 
continuity . He  thinks  that  an  experiential  continuum 

which  has  been  established  by  both  biological  and  cultural 
conditions  is  reflected  in  the  process  of  inquiry.  No 
judgment  is  isolated  from  what  v;ent  on  before  or  came  after- 
wards. Ideas  are  interoreted  through  a common  factor  called 
recurrence.  The  problem  as  Dewey  sees  it  is  how  that  re- 
currence takes  place.  One  must  be  careful  to  note  the  dif- 
ference between  scientific  inquiry  and  formation  of  common 
sense  expectations. 

Dewey  feels  that  his  theory  of  the  general  is  a syn- 

108.  Dewey,  LTI,  27>E>, 

109.  Dewey,  LTI,  245. 
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thesis  of  roslism,  conceptualism,  and  nom.inalism.  It 
agrees  with  realism  in  the  interpretation  that  generals 
"in  affirming  vrays  of  acting  are  as  existential  as  are 
singular  events  and  oh  ject  s . He  disagrees  with  real- 
ism on  the  view  of  interaction  which  he  is  willing  to 
affirm  is  ways  of  acting  but  is  not  a sufficient  condition 
of  logical  generality.  He  agrees  with  nominalism  in  hold'ng 
that  only  by  the  immediate  qualities  can  one  determine 
specific  generality.  Dev/ey  differs  from  nominalism  by 
holding  that  symbolization  is  a necessary  condition  of  all 
inquiry.  Dewey's  vlew^  agrees  v;lth  conceptualism  in  that  it 
considers  the  general  as  ideational  in  nature,  but  differs 
as  to  w'hat  concentions  intrinsically  are.H^ 

Nature  of  Truth 

What  it  j_s . There  has  been  a limited  study  of  truth 
in  the  third  chanter,  but  the  subject  of  truth  has  some  fund- 
amental imnllcations  in  its  relation  to  judgment.  When  is 
a judgm^^nt  a correct  judgment?  De^'ey  holds  that  truth  is 
the  effective  vrorking  of  an  idea;  indeed  the  effectual  vrork- 
ing  of  an  idea  and  its  truth  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Truth  is  not  something  static  but  is  alw^ays  changing  be- 
cause it  *3  based,  on  experience.  Truth  to  a pragmatist  is 


110.  Dewey,  LTI,  262-263. 

111.  Dewey,  LTI,  262-263. 

112.  Katner,  JDP , 167. 
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In  a stage  of  constant  flux.  When  is  a judgment  valid  and 
truthful  and  when  is  it  false  is  a real  problem  to  Dewey. 

Affirmation  and  negation.  Dewey  finds  a definite  con- 
trast between  the  traditional  theory  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive propositi'^ns  and  what  occurs  in  the  conduct  of  inquiry, 
Dewey  thinks  that  modern  science  has  destroyed  the  Aristo- 
telian concept  of  an  absolute  standard  and  absolute  truth, 
so  a new  view  of  truth  must  be  established, Dewey  con- 
siders affirmation  and  negation  as  conjugate.  He  considers 
truth  as  the  functional  office  it  exerc'ses  in  inquiry. 

Dewe-’-  in  his  later  years  didn't  fully  grasp  the  Hegelian 
dialectic  when  he  says  that  the  "’synthesis*  grov/s  directly 
out  of  the  contraries Hegel  never  taught  that  the 
synthesis  comes  "directly”  from  the  thesis  and  antithesis, 
but  rather  that  the  synthesis  comes  from  the  thesis  and 
antithesis  but  is  something  different  from  the  sum  total 
of  its  parts. 

How  truth  is  found.  After  one  forms  a judgment  how 
may  he  know  if  it  is  true?  One  must  test  the  judgment  to 
see  if  it  is  true.  "The  original  of  truth  is  verification 
and  its  most  extended  meaning  is  verification . Truth 
is  found  by  testing  and  by  public  verification.  Does  a 
thing  work?  If  so,  it  must  be  true.  Truth  is  noc  an  innate 


113.  Dewey,  dTI,  182. 

114.  De/ey,  LTI,  192. 

115.  william  Savery  in  ochilnp  (ed.),  HJD,  486. 
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tendency  or  an  absolute  idea,  but  is  relative  and  can  only 
be  found  by  strict  adherence  to  the  scientific  method  of 
thought.  By  careful  study  and  hard  work  one  is  able  to  find 
relative  truth.  Absolute  truth  may  exist,  but  if  it  does, 
it  has  not  yet  been  found. The  pragmatic  test  of  truth 
is  its  workability.  Lewey  does  not  make  a distinction  be- 
tween workability  in  a logical  sense  (meeting  the  conditions 
of  warranted  asse rtibility)  and  workability  in  a nsychologi- 
cal  or  in  a political  sense.  Philosophers  in  general  would  not 
object  to  the  use  of  workability  in  a logical  sense  as  a test 
of  truth  but  would  not  use  workability  in  a political  sense. 

A distinction,  not  made  by  Dewey,  should  be  made  between  the 
warranted  assertlbllity  of  a thing  and  its  consequences. 


116.  Dewey,  Art. (1946),  538. 
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Chapter  V 

NATURK  AND  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledp;e  t Definition.  The  problem  of  this  chapter 
is  to  study  Dewey's  views  on  the  nature  and  theory  of 
knovrledge.  The  method  of  approach  will  be  first  of  all  to 
define  the  terms,  then  give  the  historical  development, 
from  there  go  into  a study  of  realism  and  idealism,  and 
f'nally  go  into  a study  of  monism  and  dualism.  The  first 
term  that  needs  definition  is  knowledge.  Dewey  concludes 
in  an  article  in  1947  that  the  term  knov;ledge  is  too  broad 
as  it  is  generally  used.H'^  It  is  necessary  to  define  what 
is  m.eant  by  knowledge  before  the  term  can  be  used  intelli- 
gently. Feibleman  defines  knowledge  as: 

Relations  known.  Aporehended  truth.  Opposite 
of  opinion.  Certain  knowledge  is  more  than  opinion, 
less  than  truth.  Theory  of  knowledge,  or  episte- 
mology...is  the  systematic  investigation  and  exposit- 
ing of  the  principles  of  the  possibility  of  'mowledge 

For  Dewey  the  idea  loads  to  the  act;  therefore,  the 

idea  is  the  instrument  bringing  know^ing  into  being. 

Knowledge  is  the  act  which  confirms  the  objective  reference 

of  the  idea  or  symbol. Dewey  limits  knowledge  and 

speaks  of  knov;ledge  as  apnrehension . "it  is  seizing  or 

grasning,  intellectually,  without  questioning. He 

117.  Dewey,  Art . (1947 ) , 428. 

118.  James  R.  Feibleraan  in  Kunes  (ed.j,  DOP , 161. 

119.  Ratner  (ed.;,  JDP , 153. 

120.  Dewey,  LTI , 135. 

121.  Dewey,  LTI,  143. 
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also  recognizes  that  knowledge  has  two  basic  meanings. 

In  "'ts  first  and  strictest  sense  it  is  identical  with 
^ warranted  assertion.  It  can  also  mean  the  understanding 

of  an  act  called  anprehension.^^l 

In  1917  Dewe;/  felt  that  the  term  knowledge  could  be 
defined  and  that  one  must  decide  what  is  knowledge  before 
any  constructive  work  in  the  field  of  education  could  be 
done.  In  the  book,  Democracy  and  luducation,  Devjey  at- 
tempts to  give  a definition  of  knowledge.  He  defines  it 
as  "the  description  of  the  things  that  exist.  Knowledge 
is  a double  of  that  which  is.”^^^  This  is  dualistlc  and 
is  considered  the  more  common  definition  of  knowledge,  but 
Dewev  is  inclined  to  prefer  a second  and  more  pragmatic 
definition  of  knowledge  which  states  that  "knowledge  is 
not  our  av/areness  of  the  things  that  exist;  it  is  our 
ability  to  work  with  them. "122  He  uses  the  term  knowledge 
in  the  second  sense  in  the  book.  Democracy  and  Education. 

Intelligence . There  is  a definite  relationship  be- 
tv/een  intelligence  and  Instrumentalism  in  Dev/eys  thought. 
Wood  states; 

In  Dewey,  intelligence  is  the  basic  instrument, 
to  be  contrasted  with  fixed  habit,  traditional 
customs,  and  the  sheer  force  of  political  or  bu- 
reaucratic power  as  means  of  settling  social  issues. 12? 

^ 

121.  Dewey,  LTI , 14;5. 

122.  Dev;ey,  DAh,  388. 

123.  Ledger  wood  in  Runes  (ed.j,  DOP , 147. 
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Instrumentalism.  Intelligence  is  definitely  con- 
nected Tvith  instrumentalism,  and  in  order  that  one  might 
grasp  a clear  idea  of  lArhat  intelligence  is  it  is  neces- 
sary to  define  instrumentalism. 

Instrumentalism:  In  the  philosophy  of  Dewey  in- 

strumentalism is  scarcely  distinguished  from  experi- 
raentalism,  or  operationalism,  although'  it  is  used 
to  characterize  his  earlier  ph-’losophy  and  is,  in 
its  associations,  more  closely  related  to  evolution- 
ary philosophy,  and  more  influenced  hy  biological, 
than  hy  physical  or  social  science. ^^4 

Dewey  prefers  the  term  "instrumentalism"  over  "prag- 
matism" because  he  considers  his  philosophical  system  a 
pursuit  of  truth  or  the  Instrument  that  may  lead  to  truth 
rather  than  a system  in  which  the  truth  is  finally  pos- 
sess^^d.  His  system  is  supposed  to  lead  to  truth,  so  he 
thinks  that  it  will  not  become  outdated  as  have  the  other 


systems  that  profess  to  have  truth. 

2 . Historical  Development 

Early  years.  Dewey  starts  out,  as  is  noted  in  the 
introduction  to  this  thesis,  to  be  an  idealist.  He  states 
that  "Idealism  is  not  a process  of  departure  from  the  ma- 
terial presented  in  perception  for  this  material  1 s it- 
self ideal.  In  the  e^arae  article  he  says  that  "self- 

consc  iousness  is  simply  the  conscious  recognition  that 
the  ideal  element  is  Involved  in  all  knov;ledge*  together 


124.  V.  J.  McGill  in  Runes  (ed.),  DOP , 247. 

125.  Dewey,  Art. (1887)1,  590. 
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with  what  is  implied  in  this  statement . 

«t  thi‘ 3 time  Dewey  considered  himself  an  absolute 
idealist.  He  was  ooposed  to  subjective  idealism  because 
it  did.nbt  nresent  a unified  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
subject  and  object.  At  the  same  time  he  was  opposed  to 
reasoned  res  lism  because  it  used  the  ontological  raethod 
rather  than  the  psychological  method. 

Dewey  believed  that  nothing  was  to  be  admitted  into 
ph'’losonhy  that  does. hot  show  itself  in  conscious  exper- 
ience. He  considered  that  nsychology  was  the  scientific 
and  systematic  account  of  this  experience.  The  account 
of  the  process  of  knowledge  was  to  be  established  by  psy- 
chology and  he  went  so  far  as  to  lim.it  all  knowledge  to 
that  which  originates  from  sensations.  He  did  distinguish 
between  sensations  and  the  senses  however.  In  this  view 
the  senses  are  not  knowledge  but  the  result  of  knowledge 
and  all  knowledge  is  relative. 

In  1887  Devrey  wrote  an  article  on  "Knov/ledge  as 
Idealism".  In  this  he  presented  the  thought  that  the 
idea  implies  both  existence  and  meaning,  i'erceiving  was 
not  a clustering  of  feelings  but  perceiving  was  inter- 
pretation. He  believed  that  what  ’’'as  irrjmediately  present 

126.  Dewey,  Art. (1887;,  396. 

127.  Dewey,  Art. (1886;,  12. 

128.  Dewey,  Art. (1886;,  32-7. 
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was  never  known. Dewey  defined  perception  as  uncon- 
scious reasoning  and  sets  forth  the  idea  that  "reasoning 
is  the  way  in  which  we  separate  and  unite  meanings  into 
one  complex  meaning 

In  1891  Dewey  wrote  an  article  on  logical  theory  in 
which  he  ^ ve  his  opinion  of  Kant  and  Hegel.  He  thought 
that  he  had  taken  from  Kant  the  idea  that  thought  apart 
from  fact  v^as  purely  analytical.  One  was  not  able  to 
arrive  at  truth  or  test  the  truth  of  such  kind  of  thinking. 
He  believed  that  Hegel  went  even  farther  than  Kant  and 
denied  the  possibility  of  getting  truth  from,  formal  thought 
anart  from  experience.  From  this  empirical  basis  Dev/ey 
denied  the  possibility  of  valid  thought  transcending  ex- 
perience. There  could  be  no  correct  thought  that  was  other 
than  the  expression  of  experienced  facts.  For  this  reason 
he  objected  to  speculation  and  believed  that  a time  was 
coming  when  philosopher  would  leave  its  vain  speculations 
and  accept  the  particular  theses  of  positive  science. 

In  1904  Dewey  attempts  to  define  the  term  "idea".  In 
its  original  meaning  he  believed  that  it  v;as  objective  and 
related  to  the  ilatonic  Idea.  He  thought  that  it  didinot 
have  any  psychological  or  conceptual  meaning  attached  to  it. 
He  then  wenu  on  to  give  a list  of  other  meanings  for  the 


129.  Dewey,  Art. (1887),  584-385 
IbO.  Dewey,  /irt.(l887),  586. 
131.  Df'wey,  Art.  (1891),  13. 
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term  "idea",  A mere  idea  is  the  "product  of  pure  mental 
activity  cut  loose  from  any  object,  the  idea  as  the  affair 
of  arbitrary  imagination.  "132  j_-tg  relation  to  truth 

the  idea  was  the  fact  in  the  mind  (the  definition  of  idea 
that  Dewey  used  was  that  the  idea  was  a "mental  state  fluctuat- 
ing to  any  object  in  any  chase". 1^^ 

By  1905  Dewe:^  seemed  to  have  gone  from  idealism  to 
realism.  He  stated,  "Presuppositions  and  tendencies  of 
pragmatism  are  distinctly  realistic;  not  idealistic  in  any 
sense  in  which  idealism  connotes . "133  He  went  on  to  explain 
this  and  say  that  "ideas,  sensations,  mental  states  are, 
in  their  cognitive  significance,  media  of  adjusting  things 
to  one  another,  that  they  become  representative  of  one 
another. "134  Thus  from  these  statements  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  Dev;ey  considered  instrumentalism  as  thoroughly 
realistic.  He  concluded  the  article  by  telling  vrhat  prag- 
matism has  tak^n  from  Idealism.  The  onl7\/'  thing  that  prag- 
matism has  taken  from  idealism  is  "just  and  only  empiricism" . 135 

Immediate  empiricism  postulates  the  idea  that  the  things-- 
any  one  of  the  things--are  just  what  they  are  experienced 
as.  Keality  is  just  what  it  is  known  to  be.  When  someone 
by  the  class ’cal  use  of  illusions  argues  against  reality 

132.  Dewey,  Art. (1904)2,  176-178. 

133.  Dewey,  Art. (1905),  324. 

134.  Dewey,  Art. (1905),  325. 

135.  Dewey,  Art. (1905),  397. 
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being  what  is  exDerienced,  Dewey  answers  that  an  illusion 
"is  that  experience  which  it  is  and  no  other.  When  one 

takes  this  view  then  it  may  be  asked  how  can  one  interpret 
exDsrience.  Does  not  one  have  to  go  beyond  'what  is  exper- 
ienced to  interpret  a thing?  If  there  is  no  knowledge  beyond 
v/hat  is  experienced,  then  how  could  one  interpret  his  first 
experiences?  There  must  be  something  in  the  mind  that  enables 
it  to  interpret  the  experiences.  If  mind  is  only  a blank 
blackboard  that  records  exoeriences  then  it  i'’  not  able  to  or- 
ganize these  experiences  or  interpret  them, 

Dewey  would  answer  this  by  saying  that  the  problem  of 
what  is  in  the  mind  at  the  first  experience  is  irrelevant  to 
the  study  of  knowledge.  One  observes  that  he  does  experience 
and  interprets  his  experiences  by  other  experiences.  Under 
this  a comprehensive  view  of  experience  is  demanded  that 
includes  more  than  the  direct  experience  of  things.  The 
question  is  not  how  does  one  experience  the  first  things  but 
does  he  experience  them.  Dewey's  attempt  to  ignore  this 
problem  does  not  answer  it,  however. 

Continuing  on  in  1906  v^ith  his  emphasis  on  reality  as 
experience  Dewey  dealt  with  the  problem  of  hov;  the  world 
could  have  existed  before  there  w^as  conscious  organism. 

Without  conscious  organism  there  was  not  any  experience,  yet 
there  was  reality.  He  ansv/ers  this  by  sabring  "it  is  a sit- 
uation of  which,  t)y  scientific  warrant,  it  always  is  to  be 


l^S.  Dewey,  Art. (1905),  397. 
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said  that  it  is  on  its  way  to  the  present  situation;  that 
is,  to  exDer-'ence,  and  that  this  way  is  its  own  way."^^^ 

Dewey  also  emphasized  that  you  must  consider  the  whole  and 
not  take  reality  at  any  one  point.  He  answered  the  Question 
of  hov;  reality  can  exist  without  experience  by  saying  that 
it  existed  by  -virtue  of  future  experience.  This  interpreta- 
tion leads  to  a definite  mechanistic  philosophy.  Everything 
miust  be  ordered  or  else  one  couldnbt  have  been  sure  that 
experience  was  going  to  follow  reality.  This  same  year 
Dewey  began  to  emphasize  the  experimental  theor,-’'  of  knowledge. 

in  the  same  year--1906--Dewey  w'rote  a series  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Philosophical  Review  on  experience  and  its 
relation  to  objective  idealism.  He  believed  that  the  sub- 
jective form  of  idealism  claimed  the  last  word  of  empiricism 
while  the  rational  form  emphasized  the  w-ork  of  thought  and 
supplied  the  factors  of  objectivity  lacking  in  sensational- 
ism. Idealism  according  to  Dewey  is  half  opposed  to,  half 
committed  to,  empiricism.  He  thought  that  objective  idealism 
must  turn  to  thorough-going  empiricism. ' Knowledge  was 
only  opinion.  He  believed  that  idealism  led  to  a view  of 
perception  and  observation  that  could  not  give  an  adequate 
basis  of  knowledge.  Dewey  also  set  forth  the  problem  of 
significance  of  perception  and  conception  in  respect  to 

136.  Lev/ey,  iirt . (1906)^  , 253. 

137.  Dewey,  Art.a906)4,  465. 
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experience . 

In  this  series  of  articles  Dewey  has  taken  a view 
that  was  opposite  to  his  realistic  view  and  held  to  the 
ideas  of  objective  idealism.  Idealism  to  him  v/as  the 
sponsor  for  all  significance,  identity,  purpose;  located 
in  pure  conception.  The  constitution  of  idealism  gave 
objectivity  to  empirical  data.  Dewey  considered  that  or- 
ganization was  not  the  work  of  reason  but  of  experience. 
Through  experience  systematized  arrangem,Qnts  v:ere  v/orked 
out.-^'-^^  He  then  went  into  a study  of  the  relation  of 
conceptual  to  perceptual  data.  He  believed  that  exper- 
ience plus  its  psychological  interpretation  showed  that 
perception  was  primarily  an  act  of  adjustment.  Percep- 
tion finds  its  end  in  an  improved  function  empiricism. 

He  defines  psychology  as  a ’’natural  history  of  what  at 
any  given  time  passes  for  knowledge--logic--consc'’ ous 
control  in  the  direction  of  grounded  assurance . 

From  the  s'^  andpoint  of  memory,  experience  presents  it- 
self as  a multiplicity  of  episodic  event3--with  enough 
continuity  to  suggest  all  the  principles  of  a whole. 

Dewey  dealt  with  immediate  experience  and  said  that 
knowledge  was  one  mode  of  experiencing.  The  Question 
that  philosophy  sought  to  answer  was  what  kind  of  exper- 


138.  Dewey,  Art . (1;?06}  471. 

139.  Dewey,  /^rt . (1906)  4,  476. 
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ience  wa?^  knowledge.  Truth  for  Dewey  was  not  what  was 
exnerienced  but  what  v/as  the  pragmatic  v’orth  of  the  ex- 
perienced thing.  The  postulates  of  empiricism  do  not 
contain  ohilosoohical  propositions  but  lay  down  a method 
of  philosophical  analysis  . 

In  1907  Dewey  began  to  develop  his  theories  of  ad- 
justment and  oroblem  solving.  He  said  that  agreement  with 
reality  is  the  same  as  success  or  adjustment.  The  practi- 
cal has  no  reference  to  any  fixed  utility.  The  reflective 
situation  is  the  m.eaning  anpropriate  to  the  management  or 
develonment  of  a troubled  situation  and  thus  is  problem 
solving . 

I Summary  of  the  early  -period.  Dew'ey  started  out  as 
an  absolute  idealist.  As  he  developed  his  idealism  he 
believed  that  the  empirical  method  was  the  only  approach 
to  philosonhy.  1^.3  the  emnirical  approach  developed  in 
Dewey's  thought  he  found  a definite  attraction  in  real- 
ism as  over  against  ideal sm.  j At  other  tim^^s  he  ivrote  as 
if  he  were  st^ll  an  idealist  rather  than  a real^'st.  In 
this  period  of  his  thought  he  did  not  consistently  hold 
to  either  idealism  or  realism. \ 

Middle  period.  He  continued  his  study  of  experience 
in  1910  in  an  article  on  "Valid  Knowledge  and  the  Sub- 
jectivity of  Sxnerience."  He  thoucht  that  objective 


140.  Martin,  Art .( 1906 ) , 350. 
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idealism  Doints  to  the  limitation  of  experience.  Since 
experience  was  subjective,  it  could  nbt  be  the  ultimate 
criterion  without  subjective  philosophy, Dewey  at- 
tempted to  show  the  realist  that  if  experience  vras  sub- 
jective then  so  was  valid  judgment.  The  subjectivity  of 
experience  was  a factor  that  Dewey  did  nbt  recognize  in 
his  earlier  days.  At  this  time  Devtjey  believed  that  ex- 
periences bear  relation  to  valid  knowledge.  He  thought 
that  philosoph;/  had  experienced  an  anti-intellectual 
movement  which  he  spoke  of  as  pragmatism. 

He  recognized  two  types  of  pragmatism.  The  first 
t;j7pe  was  akin  to  British  nominalism  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  knowledge  shows  the  presence  of  non-rstional 
factors  in  the  knowledge  structure.  The  second  type 
of  pragmatism  was  the  instrumental  pragmatic  school  or 
the  school  of  Dev\?ey--Ghicago . This  school  teaches  that 
both  acts  and  functions  are  primary  data.  The  functions 
are  both  biological  and  social  in  character  and  knowledge 
comes  from  these  primary  functions  . 

Dewey  gave  his  objections  to  rationalism  and  be- 
lieved that  rationalism  Ignored  the  significance  of 
knowledge  as  a natural  event  in  relation  to  other  natural 
events.  He  also  taught  that  rationalism  ignored  the  prob- 


141.  Dpwey,  art. (1910)2,  170. 

142.  Dewey,  Art. (1910)2,  478-479. 
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lem  of  getting  knowledge  to  pass  from  doubt  and  guessv/ork 
to  grounded  conclusions  Dev^rey  thought  that  Darwin 

grounded  his  evolutionary  theory  on  a pragmatic  basis. 

Besides  this  interest  in  pragmatism  his  interest  in 
realism  and  idealism  continued.  Dewey  ^’'/rote  another  arti- 
cle called,  "The  Short  Gut  to  Realism.  Jixamined."  In  this 
article  he  dealt  with  the  relation  which  the  terms  held 
for  each  other.  In  the  connotation  and  denotation  the 
logical  content  referred  to  is  unmodified  by  such  ref- 
erence. He  then  went  on  to  analyze  the  idea  of  the 
connotation  and  taught  that  if  it  was  the  connotation  that 
shov^ed  the  relation  which  holds  the  terms  together,  then 
the  knowledge  was  not  affected  by  its  relation  and  if 
the  doctrine  doesnbt  undergo  change  then  the  active  pro- 
cess of  inquiry  vias  false.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  rela- 
tion was  expressed  in  the  denotation,  then  it  comes  close 
to  the  idea  that  knov/ledge  was  accidental  and  was  not  the 
normal  incident  in  the  history  of  existence 

Summary  of  the  middle  period.  Dewey  carried  on  his 
studv  of  experience  that  he  started  earlier  in  his  life. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  experience  was  subjective. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  Dewey  recognized  the  importance 
of  pragmatism.  He  felt  that  Darwin’s  theories  v;ere  based 


143.  Dewey,  Art. (1910)^,  556. 

144.  Dewey,  Art . (1910)  •'5,  553-567. 
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on  pragmatism.  Not  only  was  Dewey  interested  in  pragmatism 
but  he  continued  to  be  interested  in  the  problems  of  realism 
and  idealism. 

Modern  times.  In  1920  Dewey  stated  that  the  chief 
function  of  philosophy  "is  to  free  men’s  minds  from  bias 
and  prejudice  and  to  enlarge  their  perceptions  of  the  world 
about  them."^'^^  This  for  him  was  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  knowledge.  Knovirledge  for  the  experimental 
science  meant  a certain  kind  of  intelligently  conducted  do- 
ing and  was  '.n  a true  sense  practical.  To  be  knov^ledge  it 
must  be  nractical.  Knowledge  has  operated  in  an  important 
sense  and  guided  m.en’s  m.inds  in  conduct.  This  guiding 
principle  shovrs  the  activity  and  practicality  of  knowledge. 
This  exnerimental -Dractical  character  of  knowledge  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  the  general  theories  of  epistemolog^r. 
There  is  a need  to  correlate  and  bring  all  knowledge  into 
functional  relationship . 

Hatner  states  that  the  "fundamental  idea,  then,  is  that 
the  primary  subject  matter  of  philosophic  inquiry  is  a con- 
tinuously inter-connected  field  of  experience . The  only 

way  one  can  gain  knov^ledge  is  to  approach  all  nroblems  em- 
pirically. The  empirical  attitude  means  that  the  problems 
in  philosophy  are  common  problems  taken  from  common  exper- 


145.  Dewey,  ROP , 26. 

146.  Dev/ey,  ROP,  64-65. 

147.  Ratner  (ed.;,  PJD,  50. 
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ience.  Experience  is  the  true  source  of  knowledge.  Katner 
states , 

hence  when  he  /DeweY/  concerns  himself  with  the  general 
problem  of  knowledge  he  proceeds  v;ith  the  firm  and 
basic  understanding  that  his  solution  of  that  problem, 
the  general  form.ations  he  reaches  must  be  such  that 
they  will  include,  not  exclude,  will  account  for,  not 
render  unaccountable  the  actual  ways  of  knowledge 

which  occur. ^48 

Summary  of  modern  times.  To  enlarge  man' s perceptions 

h 

of  the  ViTorld  was  one  of  the  functions  of  knowledge.  ^ The 

practical  aspect  of  knowledge  was  emphasized  at  this  time. 

/ 

The  only  true  source  of  knov/ledge  is  experience. 

Contrast  of  periods.  Dev^ey  has  shown  a trend  from 
objective  idealism  to  an  undetermined  state  between  realism 
and  idealism.  As  his  thought  has  developed  he  has  held  to 
the  empirical  method  as  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  period  his  first  emphasis  of  pragmatism 
developed.  The  practical  aspect  of  knowledge  v/as  developed 
during  the  modern  period. 

3.  Realism  vs.  Idealism 

Dewey  has  not  tried  to  develop  a systematic  theory  of 
knowledge.  He  feels  that  systematization  tends  to  date  an 
idea  and  thus  the  idea  becomes  old.  Nowhere  is  this  lack 
of  systematization  seen  more  clearly  than  when  one  tries  to 
understand  Dewey's  position  in  relation  to  realism  and  ideal- 
ism, in  the  field  of  epistemology.  This  enistemological 


148.  Katner  (ed.),  PJD,  56. 
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controversy  has  been  going  on  since  the  time  of  Plato.  Dewey 
seems  soraetlm.es  to  be  a realist  end  sometimes  to  be  an  ideal- 
ist. Love  joy  takes  great  delight  in  showing  the  inconsistencies 
o'^  Dewey's  system,  and  has  written  an  article  called  "The  P.rag- 
matic  versus  the  Pragmatist." 

Idealism.  Dewey  started  out  as  an  idealist  in  his 
early  philosophical  thought.  This  idealistic  trend  has  been 
traced  f'lsewhere  in  this  thesis.  One  fact  that  has  not  been 
clearly  presented  elsev/here  in  the  thesis  is  the  clearly  ideal- 
istic tendency  that  is  still  present  in  Dewey's  thought.  This 
tendenc77  is  not  clearly  recognized  by  mam/-  peoole.  It  is  more 
commonly  thought  by  m.any  that  Dewey  fully  abandoned  his  former 
idealistic  position. 

The  present  idealistic  tendency  in  Dev^ey  can  be  seen  in 
man^r  Quotations  taken  from  his  writings.  Dewey  takes  an  ideal- 
istic apnroach  and  says  that  knowledge  is  one  mode  of  experience 
This  experience  is  conscious  experience.  Since  knowledge  is  a 
m.ode  of  conscious  experience,  it  is  idealistic.  This  sam.e  idea 
is  confirmed  in  1910  when  he  says  that  "like  knowledge,  truth 
is  an  experienced  relation  of  things,  and  it  has  no  m.eaning 
apart  from  such  relation . In  the  same  year  Dewey  felt  that 
fac-^  s v/ithout  the  ideal  asnect  lack  something.  P'acts  are  part  of 
reality  but  only  part.  The  idea  is  a real  nert  of  reality. 

149.  Dev/ey,  Art.  (1906)2,  476. 

150.  Dewey,  JDP , 95. 

151.  Dewey,  iirt.(1906),  310. 
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Again  Dewey  argues  against  realism  when  he  says  that 
"if  reality  is  just  reality  there  isn't  any  difference  be- 
tween reality  and  appearance . Since  Dewey  believes  that 
there  is  a distinction  between  these  tv/o  it  i^ould  seem  as 
if  be  tended  towards  idealism.  Again  he  says  that  "sensation- 
alistic  emoiricism"  and  "transcendentalism*'  are  both  alike 
in  error  because  "both  of  these  systems  fall  back  on  some- 
thing v/hich  is  defined  in  non-directly-experienced  terms 
in  order  to  justify  that  which  is  directly  expe rienced . 

One  more  quotation  will  suffice  to  give  the  idealistic 
tendency  in  Dewey. 

Error  as  well  as  truth  is  a necessary  function  of 
knowing.  But  the  non-emnirical  account  of  this 
transcendent  (or  beyond)  relationship  puts  all  the 
error  in  one  place  (our  knowledge;  and  all  the  truth 
in  another  (absolute  consciousness  or  else  a thing- 
in-itself ) 

Realism.  Dewey  early  in  his  ohilosophical  career 
was  dissatisfied  v/ith  subjective  idealism.  He  held  to 
absolute  Idealism  but  not  subjective.  His  object-^on  to 
subjective  Idealism  v;as  that  it  didnbt  account  for  the 
whole  of  conscious  experience.  As  long  as  Dev/ey  held  to 
the  psychological  approach  to  philosophy  he  had  to  reject 
realism  since  be  believed  that  the  realists  developed  their 
views  by  the  use  of  the  ontological  method  rather  than  the 


151.  Dewey,  Art. (1906;,  310. 

152.  Dewey,  LTI , 182. 

153.  Dewey,  JDP , 227. 
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psYchologi  cal  Later  he'left  the  psychological  method. 

The  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  psychological  is  traced 
in  Chanter  'Tvro  of  this  thesis.  In  1905  Dewey  wrote  an  arti- 
cle called  "The  Reality  of  Rragmat ism . In  this  article  he 
states  that  the  "presupnosit ions  and  tendencies  of  pragma- 
tism are  distinctly  realistic;  not  idealistic  in  any  sense 
in  which  idealism  connotes  or  is  connected  by  the  theory  of 
knowledge . In  the  same  article  he  states  that  "'reality’ 
is  only  and  just  what  they  /the  people  experiencing  it/  know 
it  to  be..."  That  same  year  he  decides  that  objective 

id'^'alism  breaks  with  open  facts  in  that  it  recognizes  no 
intermediate  in  a brutally  achieved  em.bod j.m.ent  of  meaning. 

Relationship  betv;een  realism  and  idealism.  In  dif- 
ferent articles  Dewey  has  argued  for  the  different  positions. 
Dewey's  lack  of  Interest  in  the  systematization  of  one's  be- 
liefs has  caused  him  trouble  here.  It  is  not  as  if  Dewey 
had  merely  set  forth  the  ideas  of  either  one  side  or  the 
other  but  rather  that  he,  at  different  times,  has  argued  for 
both  sides.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  resolved  by  sa^z-ing 
that  it  is  merely  an  example  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  and 
that  idealism  is  the  thesis  and  realism  the  antithesis.  If 
this  w'ere  so,  one  might  ask  what  is  the  synthesis  that  is 
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emerging.  Dewey,  rather  than  presf^nting  some  synthesis, 
still  speaks  of  idpalism  and  realism  and  uses  these  terms 
in  dealing  with  this  particular  problem.  One  might  say 
that  both  idealism  and  realism  are  abstractions  from  the 

total  situation  in  knov;ledge. 

]jpwey  uses  the  term  pragmatism  to  designate  his  phil- 
osoDhical  position.  He  would  probably  deny  that  he  is  either 
an  idealist  or  a realist  but  would  say  that  he  is  simply  an 
instrumentalist .1^®  One  of  the  basic  contentions  of  instru- 
mentalism is  that  it  is  the  ernnirical  anproach  to  philos  o^hy  .1^^ 
Since  instrumentalism  is  empirical  it  must  consider  vjhat  it 
finds  regardless  of  the  difficult">-  that  a datum  presents. 

Thus  Dewey  m.ight  say  that  an  empirical  study  of  epistemology 
would  give  both  Idealistic  and  realistic  concepts.  He  also 
makes  a distinction  in  the  purpose  of  truth.  He  says  that 
"the  Question  of  truth  is  not  as  to  whether  Being  or  Non-Being, 
Reality  or  mere  apnearance,  is  experienced,  but  as  to  the 
worth  of  a certain  concretely;-  experienced  thing.  Truth 

is  also  spoken  of  as  always  changing  because  it  is  based  on 
ex-nerience  that  is  ever-cbanging.  161 

S-’nce  there  is  no  absolute  standard  for  truth  there 
can  be  no  v;ay  of  judging  Dev/ey’s  conceptions  of  raa  lism  and 

158.  Dewey,  Art . 1 1906) 480. 

159.  John  Dpv/ey  in  Hchilpp  (ed.),  tdl),  536. 

160.  Dewey,  JDr , 235. 

161.  John  Dewey  in  Schilpp,  FJD,  486. 


idealism  upon  Dewey's  own  standard.  Wo  judgment  may  nroceed 
on  a relative  standard.  Dewey  recognized  the  difficulty 
involved  in  his  definition  of  truth  and  in  1947  spoke  of  the 
lack  of  accuracy  in  the  technical  use  of  the  term  truth. 

He  states  that  the  more  closely  it  is  exEuriined,  it  frequently 
happens,  the  more  inaccurate  it  aopears.l^S 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  Dewey  has  synthesized 
idealism  and  realism  and  that  there  is  not  any  apparent  con- 
flict between  these  views.  Many  of  his  critics  (.such  as 
Lovejoyj  have  pointed  out  the  contradict ‘ons  in  Dewey’s  po- 
sitions but  he  has:ntst  attempted  to  reconcile  them.  Admitting 
that  there  are  contradictions  in  Dewey’s  vievi/s  on  idealism 
as  opposed  to  realism  and  that  his  vievir  of  truth  makes  it 
impossible  to  find  an  obj ective , absolute  standard  to  judge 
his  views,  it  is  still  necessary  to  see  if  these  contradic- 
tions can  be  resolved.  First  of  all  Dewey  considers  that 
his  method  "S  the  empirical.  This  he  attributes  to  ideal- 
ism. From  this  starting  Point  he  does'rlot  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  go  further  into  idealism,  at  times  Dewey  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  a realist  and  at  other  times  he  is  an 
idealist.  Love joy  seems  to  be  correct  when  he  says  of  this 
same  problem,  when  seen  from  the  passages  Dewey  sets  forth, 
"taking  the  passage^^^  to  mean  what  it  clearly  seems  intended 


162,  Dewey,  art.(1947y,  432. 

163.  Dev/ey,  IDr , 157. 


to  say,  we  have  not  found  here  any  reans  of  harinon5.z:.ng  I.'lr. 
Dewey's  realistic  and  idealistic  utterances 
Epls temolog:lcal  Monism  and  Dualism 
It  may  seem  v/rong  to  leave  an  unsolved  problem  to 
go  to  another  problem.  This  would  seem  to  be  a violation 
of  Descartes'  principle  of  simplicity.  It  could  be  argued 
that  bringing  the  problem  of  monism  and  dualism  into  the 
nicture  may  obscure  the  idea  of  idealism  and  dualism.  This 
is  true,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  unsolvable  contra- 
diction is  found  the  gathering  of  material  from  the  relative 
problems  may  present  some  light  on  the  first  problem.  With 
this  in  mind  one  can  see  that  a discussion  of  monism  and 
dualism,  is  not  running  awa^r  from  the  problem  but  rather 
facing  the  problem  and  seeking  to  gather  more  data  in  order 
that  a solution  of  the  dilemma  may  be  found. 

Monism.  The  monistic  view  of  Dewey  shows  up  only  in 
his  philosophical  thought.  In  1886  he  set  forth  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  dualism,  in  ps7rchology.  This  was  the  time 
tha^-  he  cons'dered  psychology  as  the  philosophic  methcd.^^^ 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  metaphysical  and 
epistemological  dualism  and  monism;  but  when  Dev/e;^  speaks 
of  psychological  dualism  it  should  be  clear  that  he  is 
speaking  of  epistemology  and  not  metaphysics.  In  the  same 


164.  Love  joy  in  Drake,  Love joy,  and  others,  ECR,  47. 

165.  Dewey,  Art. (1886)2,  172-173. 


article  he  soeaks  of  the  psychological  standpoint  as  the 
relation  of  the  subject  and  object  within  consciousness. 

The  nroblera  is  what  is  the  relat-^on  of  the  things  to  itself, 
Lewey  recognized  that  there  is  a relation  between  knowledge 
and  consciousness,  and  that  consciousness  is  dependent  on 
something  not  itself.  He  solves  this  problem  by  saying 
that  the  real  is  "not  related  to  consciousness  but  produces 
both  consciousness  itself  and  the  objects  Vv'hich  are  relative 
to  consciousness . From  this  one  can  see  that  Dewey  is 
aligning  himself  with  a monistic  idealism  or  agnosticism. 

He  rejects  both  reasoned  realism  because  it  uses  the  onto- 
logical approach  instead  of  the  psychological,  and  subjective 
idealism  because  it  doesn't  accept  the  unity  of  the  subject 
and  object.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  Two,  Dewey 
gradually  left  many  of  his  ideas  of  psychological  philosophVo 
What  effect  did  this  i^^ithdrawal  have  upon  his  monistic  and 
dualistic  views? 

By  1903  Dewey  had  left  many  of  his  psychological  ideas 
in  favor  of  the  new  logic.  In  his  book,  studies  in  Lon:ical 
Theory , Dewey  rejected  the  dualistic  theory  of  reality  upon 
the  basis  that  it  cantiot  give  a criterion  of  truth.  In  its 
stead  Dewey  has  advocated  a monistic  view  called  pragmatism. 
This  is  an  empirical  approach  and  makes  the  usefulness  of  an 


166.  Dewoy,  Art. (1886)^,  8-10. 
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idea  the  judge  of  its  correctness.  At  this  time  there 
may  seem  to  be  a corresponding  dualism  in  the  pragmatic 
theory  of  judgments  since  the  judgment  refers  to  the  part 
of  the  ex.  erience  not  at  the  minute  present  in  one’s  direct 
consci ousness . 

This  monistic  tendency  is  carried  into  many  of 
Dewey's  later  writings.  In  one  of  his  latest  articles 
he  gives  his  later  view  of  epistemological  dualism. 

There  is  potential  advance  contained  in  the 
present  concern  with  language  and  symbols.  But 
it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  it  is  nullified, 
as  long  as  the  shadow  of  the  old  epistemological 
dichotomy  hangs  over  writing  that  professes  to  be 

logical. 167 

Dualism.  After  finding  so  many  clear-cut  statements 
in  favor  of  monism  and  since  he  attacks  dualism  so  vigor- 
ously one  would  not  expect  to  find  a dualistic  tendency 
within  the  same  man.  It  would  seem  from  the  above  state- 
ments that  Dewey  is  clearly  a monist,  not  a dualist.  Yet 
from  his  views  it  can  also  be  shown  that  he  rejects  both 
a monistic  realism  and  a monistic  idealism.  Thus  it  seems 
that  the  only  tentative  position  is  a dualistic  position. 

A study  of  some  more  quotations  will  tend  to  develop  the 
duall  Stic  tendency  in  Dev/ey. 

Objective  idealism  breaks  with  open  fact  in  that 
there  is  no  Intermediate  between  a brutally  achieved 
embodiment  of  meaning  and  a total  opposition  of  the 


167.  Dewey,  Art. (1946),  94 
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given  and  the  ideal  connoting  that  mutual  indiffer- 
ences and  incapacity .168 

This  quotation  shows  that  Dewey  rejected  idealism  upon  the 

basis  that  it  made  the  objects  and  the  perceiver  the  same 

and  gave  no  distinction  nor  showed  any  intermediate  betv/Teen 

them.  If  one  accents  this  objection  it  seems  as  if  only  an 

epistemological  dualism  can  develop. 

Love  joy  puts  it  in  very  picturesque  language  when  he 

says,  "...He  /Dewey7  al  the  outset  an  alarming  air  of 

having  come  to  curse  the  camp  of  the  dualists,  but  in  the 

end  he  remains  to  bless  it."^^^ 

From  another  quotation  one  can  see  Dewey’s  objections 

to  monistic  realism.  Monistic  realism 

assumes  that  there  is  the  real  ob ject ...  since  it  is 
easily  demonstrable  that  there  is  a numerical  dupli- 
city between  the  astronomical  star  and  its  effect 
of  visible  light,  the  latter  evidently,  when  the 
former  is  dubbed  "the"  real  object,  stands  in  dis- 
paraging contrast  v;ith  its  reality... Is  not  the  most 
plausible  account  of  the  difference  between  the 
physical  cause  of  the  perceptive  knowledge  and  what 
the  latter  presents  precisely  this  difference-- 
namely,  nresentation  to  a knower . . . 

Once  more  Dewey  states  that  epistemological  dualism 

renders  the  problem  of  knov/ledge  Insoluble.  From  this  he 

goes  on  and  states  that  either  both  the  fact  and  the  idea 

are  present  all  the  time  or  else  only  one  of  them  is  present. 


168.  Dewey,  Art. (1906)^,  480. 

169.  Love  joy,  in  Drake,  Love  joy  and  others,  ECH,  54. 

170.  Dewey,  EEL,  254-255. 
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If  one  has  the  fact  why  bother  to  form  ideas  that  are 
imperfect  images  of  the  fact.  If  only  the  idea  is  present 
then  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  comparting  idea  with  fact.  He 
goes  on  and  says  that  monistic  epistemology  does  not  solve 
the  problem  {either  idealism  or  realism)  Dewey  admits 

the  existence  of  these  problems  but  thinks  that  it  is  the 
function  of  logic  not  to  solve  these  problems  but  to  under- 
stand their  relationships.  One  is  to  be  empirical.  If 
empiricism  leads  to  unsolved  problems,  admit  the  problems 
and  try  as  best  you  can  to  understand  the  problem. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Dewey’s  system  shows  a conflict 
in  monistic  and‘ dualistic  thought  is  that  Dewey  is  not  in- 
terested in  epistemological  monism  or  dualism. Durant 
Drake  answers  that  Dewey  "does  not  want  to  face  the  issues . 

Durant  Drake  accuses  Dewey  of  "empirical  pluralism"  rather 
than  monism  or  dualism.  Dewey  would  deny  this  and  say  that 
the  events  become  cognitive  only  when  used  as  representa- 
tive; that  is  to  say,  as  evidenced  from  inferring  some  other 
event.  This  is  dualistic.  Dewey  objects  to  thinking  of  knowl- 
edge as  representing  antecedent  reality,  but  does  think  of  it 
as  representing  prospective  action  and  this  is  a form  of  dualism. 

In  Logic,  the  Theory  of  Inquiry  Dewey  gives  his  latest 
viewpoint  on  monism  and  dualism.  He  states  that  the  prag- 
matist acknowledges  dualism  within  the  world  but  that  some 

171.  Dewey,  Art. (1907),  198. 

172.  Dewey,  Art.(1917)2j  491. 

17o.  Drake,  Art. (1917),  66b. 
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have  mistaken  this  metaphysical  dualism  for  an  epistemologi- 
cal dualism.  This  leaves  one  with  a real  problem.  If 
Dewey  is  not  an  epistemological  monist  or  an  epistemological 
dualist,  then  what  is  he?  Must  this  problem  be  abandoned 
as  another  unsolved  problem?  Lovejoy  suggests  putting  to- 
gether two  of  the  pragmatic  theses  to  develop  a dualistic 
epistemological  view  called  mediatism. Lovejoy  would 
speak  of  mediatism  within  the  immediate.  This  would  make 
Dewey  ultimately  a dualist. 

This  is  a consistent  way  of  solving  the  problem,  but 
since  Dewey  does  not  fully  accept  dualism  it  seems  to  be 
putting  ideas  into  his  mind  that  are  not  there.  One  de- 
sires to  find  consistency  but  is  not  justified  in  developing 
a consistent  view  of  a man’s  thought  if  this  consistency 
is  not  within  his  system. 

Lovejoy  does  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  nresenting 
a side  of  Dewey's  thought  in  a consistent  manner  but  as  he 
himself  (lovejoy)  admits,  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  are 
those  which  the  pragmatist  himself  neglects  or  refuses  to 
draw. 175  Lovejoy  believes  that  a consistent  pragmatism  must 
recognize : 

a.  All  "instrumental"  knowledge  is,  or  at  least 
includes  and  reauires  "presentat ive"  knowledge,  a 
representation  of  non-present  existents  by  present 
data ; 


174,  Lovejoy  in  Drake,  Lovejoy  and  others,  ECR,  60. 

175.  Lovejoy  in  Drake,  Lovejoy  and  others,  ECR,  62, 
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b.  That,  pragmatically  considered,  knowledge  is 
thus  necessarily  and  constantly  conversant  with  en- 
tities which  are  existentially  "transcendent”  of  the 
knowing  experience,  and  frequently  with  entitles 
which  transcend  the  total  experience  of  the  knower; 

c.  That,  if  a real  physical  world  having  the  char- 
acteristics set  forth  by  natural  science  is  assumed, 
certain  of  the  contents  of  experience,  and  specifically 
the  contents  of  anticipation  and  retrospection,  cannot 
be  assigned  to  that  world,  and  must  therefore  be  called 
"psychical”  /i.e,,  experiences  but  not  physical  enti- 
ties/; 

d.  That  knowledge  is  mediated  through  such  psychical 
existences,  and  would  be  impossible  without  them.^'^^ 

Love  joy  believes  that  true  pragmatism  has  no  quarrel  w'ith 

critical  realism. 

By  selecting  only  some  of  Dewey's  ideas  it  is  possible 
to  establish  a positive  relationship  betw^een  critical  real- 
ism and  pragmatism.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  by  the  same 
approach  Dev/ey' s epistemology  can  be  shown  to  be  Idealistic. 
Thus  this  method  does  not  give  any  satisfactory  answers  to 
the  problems  at  hand.  One  is  never  able  satisfactorily  to 
solve  philosophical  problems  by  selecting  only  part  of  the 
data  and  ignoring  the  other  part. 

Conclusions 


With  such  a conflict  of  data  and  Inability  to  find  any 

common  solution  one  might  wonder  what  conclusions  can  be 

/ 

drawn  about  knowledge.  First  of  all  it  may  be  concluded 
that  pragmatism  uses  the  empirical  approach.  Secondly,  it 
may  be  noted  that  Dewey  in  his  earlier  days  was  an  idealist 


176.  Love joy,  in  Drake,  Love joy,  and  others,  LGR,  76 
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but  has  left  his  idealistic  basis  for  a basis  that  some- 
times seems  to  be  realistic  and  at  other  times  idealistic.  * 
Thirdly,  Dewey  is  not  particularly  interested  in<  episte- 
mological monism  and  dualism  but  sometimes  seems  to  hold 
to  one  view  and  at  other  times  the  other.  Fourthly,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  of  resolving  the  dilemma  that 
Dewey  is  in  except  to  note  that  Dewey  does  not  seem  to  be 
conscious  of  the  problems  and  that  Dewey  does  not  feel  that 
he  needs  to  be  systematic. 
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Chapter  VI 

RELATION  OF  DEWEY’S  EFISTEMOLOGY  TO  CONTEMPORARY  THEORIES 

1 . Realism 

Historical  hackairound.  The  term  realism  has  been  used 
in  two  different  senses.  In  its  older  sense  it  presents 
the  scholastic  idea  that  the  universals  have  a more  real 
existence  than  the  particulars.  In  this  metaphysical  sense, 
the  doctrine  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato.  Webster  defines 
metaphysical  realism  as 

The  doctrine  that  objects  of  sense  perception  /and 
hence  in  extended  use,  the  physical  v/orld  generally/ 
have  objective  being,  independent  of  mental  or  psy- 
chical fact ; --opposed  to  idealism. 

Against  this  idea  of  realism,  nominalism  may  be  said  to  be 
a revolt.  The  early  nominalists  denied  that  universals  had 
any  reality  and  set  forth  the  idea  that  the  universal  was 
merely  a name.  A synthesis  of  the  views  of  nominalism  and 
realism  developed  is  called  conceptualism.  This  set  forth 
the  idea  that  universals  have  a degree  of  reality  but  only 
as  they  exist  in  the  mind.l'^^  This  his  torlcal  view  of  real- 
ism is  not  what  is  meant  by  realism  in  this  paper.  Dr. 
Brlghtman  defines  epistemological  realism  as 

the  doctrine  that  the  object  of  knowledge  is  not  de- 
pendent on  its  being  known:  this  may  be  either  monistic 
or  dualistic.  Epistemological  dualism  is  now  being 
advocated  by  the  school  of  critical  realism  which  sup- 
poses the  monism  of  reality  as  many  either  in  quantity 
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or  quality. 

Another  definition  of  realism  in  epistemology  is 

that  sense  experience  reports  a true  and  uninter- 
rupted, if  limited,  account  of  objects;  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  faithful  and  direct  knowledge  of  the 
actual  world, 180 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  realism  as  it  has  been 
defined  in  the  above  several  definitions.  The  concern  is 
with  epistemological  realism,  not  ontological  realism. 

Realism  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  is 
known  as  nal've  realism  and  is  the  view  held  by  persons  not 
acquainted  with  philosophy.  This  is  the  simplest  form  of 
realism  and  teaches  that  the  subject  has  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world. The  second  type  of  realism  is 
known  as  critical  realism.  This  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
a scientific  realism  based  on  a more  accurate  psychology  and 
philosophy.  Those  that  hold  to  this  view  are  usually  episte- 
mological duahst3,182  The  third  type  of  realism  is  known 
as  the  new  realism  or  neo-realism.  This  view  holds  to  an 
epistemological  monism  and  believes  that  real  objects  are 
directly  known  to  perception. 182 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  naive  realism  with  Dew- 
ey's philosophical  views.  Naive  realism  is  not  held  by  any 
philosopher  and  can  be  disproved  by  many  scientific  and 

179,  Brightman,  ITP,  390. 

IBO.  James  K,  Feibleman  in  Runes  (ed.),  DOP , 264, 

181,  Heath  in  Hastings  (ed.),  ERE,X,  584, 

182.  Patrick,  ITP,  354-355. 
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philosophical  arguments.  One  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs 
against  naive  realism  is  found  in  the  atomic  structure  of 
matter.  One's  sensory  experiences  would  lead  him  to  deny 
the  atomic  theory  yet  the  atomic  theory  is  an  established 
theory  of  science.  Naive  realism  has  been  mentioned  here  in 
order  that  one  may  see  the  two  later  developments  of  it, 
critical  realism  and  neo-realism,  in  their  proper  historical 
setting. 

1 . Neo-Realism 

Neo-realism  is  the  older  form  of  realism  and  dates  back 
to  around  1910.  It  began  as  a reaction  to  ideaxlsm  and  re- 
duces everything  to  material.  Neo-realism  is  divided  into 
two  schools.  The  less  radical  is  known  as  the  English  real- 
ists while  the  more  radical  school  is  called  the  American 
realists.  Some  of  the  outstanding  representatives  of  the 
English  realists  are  G.  E.  Moore,  Bertrand  Russell,  S.  Alex- 
ander, T,  P.  Nunn,  A.  Wolf  and  G.  F.  Stout.  Some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  American  school  are  F.  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  G.  S,  Fullerton,  E.  B.  McGilvary,  E.  B.  Ko^t,  W.  T. 
Marvin,  W.  P,  Montague,  R.  B.  Perry,  W.  B.  Pitkin,  and  E.  G. 

Spaulding. 18b 

In  "The  Refutation  of  Idealism,"  by  Moore,  it  is  con- 
tended that  a sensation  is  in  reality  a case  of  knowing  or 


18b.  Vergilius  Ferm  in  Runes,  DOP,  209 
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being  aware  of  something.  A distinction  between  sensations 
and  sense-data  helps  to  form  the  argiiment  against  subject- 
ivism. The  method  used  by  the  new  realists  is  one  of  analy- 
sis. Since  modern  logic  is  analytical  there  has  been  an 
agreement  between  modern  logic  and  new  realism. 

i'hilosophical  realism  receives  a real  stimulus  from 
the  modern  logical  analysis  of  mathematics  and  mathematical 
advances  In  the  theory  of  the  infinite  and  continuity, 
while  John  Dewey  was  setting  forth  the  scientific  method, 
logic  was  also  being  developed  by  A.  N.  Whitehead  and  B. 
Russell.  Russell  points  out  that  the  universals  which  are 
named  by  verbs  and  prepositions  have  usually  been  overlooked. 
The  neglect  of  prepositions  and  verbs  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  practical  life  one  dwells  only  upon  those  words  in 
a sentence  that  stands  for  particulars.  Hence  every  prepo- 
sition can  be  attributed  to  a part  of  the  single  thing 
rather  than  expressing  a relationship  between  two  or  more 
things.  This  view  leads  to  monism  which  is  one  of  the  views 
of  Neo-Realism,^®^  iiiplstemologlcal  monism  is  the  view  that 
the  idea  and  the  object  are  one.  In  the  view  of  epistemologi- 
cal monism  the  problem  of  error  arises.  There  is  an  attempt 
to  solve  this  by  attempting  to  remove  error  from  sense  illu- 
sion. Jirror  is  a sensation  but  is  not  primarily  knowledge 

184.  Heath  in  Hastings  (ed.),  ERE,X,  585, 

185.  Jourdaln  in  Hastings  (ed.),  ERE,X,  586-87. 
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and  thus  cannot  form  part  of  the  epistemology *186 

There  is  one  major  difference  between  American  and 
l!;nglish  Neo-Realists,  Hodgson,  the  father  of  English  Neo- 
Realism,  had  attempted  in  his  subjective  analysis  of  what 
is  actually  experienced  to  reach  the  reality  in  face-to-face 
perception,  A thing  is  what  it  is  known  a3--a  reality  in- 
dependent of  the  existence  of  a perceiving  consciousness. 

Mind  is  given  a status  of  its  own  character  although  it  is 
a part  of  its  objective  environment,  William  James,  although 
he  was  not  a realist,  was  the  father  of  American  realism, 

James  taught  that  things  are  whet  they  are  known  to  be  but 
that  they  need  not  be  known  in  order  to  be,  American  real- 
ists have  accepted  James's  position  of  neutral  epistemologi- 
cal monism  plus  Independence.  In  the  American  realism  the 
mind  tended  to  lose  its  snecial  status  in  the  order  of  things. 
In  psychology  this  school  moved  towards  behaviorism  while 
in  philosophy  it  was  extremely  pan-ob jectivistic.^^'^ 

Neo-Realism  is  a return  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is 
a real  objective  world  as  known  directly  in  perception.  The 
real  objects  are  directly  present  in  the  mind;  hence  the 
theory  is  monistic.  The  mind  doesnot  create  or  modify  things. 
Relations  are  external  and  objective  and  are  as  real  as  the 
things  themselves.^®® 

186.  Heath  in  Hastings  (ed.),  ERE,X,  585, 

187.  Heath  in  Hastings  (ed,),  ERE,X,  585;  Vergilius 

Farm  in  Runes,  DOP , 209, 

188.  Patrick,  ITP , 355-;556. 
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2,  Critical  Realism 

Critical  realism  arose  as  a protesting  movement  against 
the  view  of  Neo-Realism*  The  critical  realist  analyzed  the 
known  situation  carefully  and  found  difficulties  not  only 
with  the  old  idealistic  theories,  but  also  with  the  results 
of  Neo-Realism,  Some  of  the  outstanding  men  of  Critical 
Realism  are  Durant  Drake,  Arthur  0.  Lovejoy,  James  Bissett 
Bratt,  Arthur  K.  Rogers,  George  Santayana,  Roy  Wood  Sellars, 
and  C,  A.  Strong,  The  most  comprehensive  book  on  this  view- 
point is  Essays  in  Critical  Realism. 

One  of  the  distinctions  between  Neo-Realism  and  Critical 
Realism  is  found  in  the  view  of  the  perception  of  objects. 

The  critical  realists  do  not  consider  the  perception  of  ob- 
jects to  be  as  immediate  as  the  new  realists  think.  The 
critical  realists  set  forth  the  idea  that  except  by  inference 
one  cannot  go  beyond  the  sense  data.  The  critical  realist 
is  like  the  realist  in  that  he  rejects  idealism  and  subjecti- 
vism. He  accepts  objective  existence  of  things  but  bases 
this  upon  "faith"  rather  than  knowledge.  In  this  he  differs 
from  the  New  Realist  who  accepts  the  reality  of  the  physical 
objects  because  knowledge  is  the  relationship  between  the 
mind  end  the  nercelved  object.^®^ 

Durant  Drake,  in  his  essay  on  "The  Approach  to  Critical 


189.  Patrick,  ITP,  357 
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Realism"  (in  the  volume  cited),  points. out  that  only  the  sense 
data  are  present  in  experience  and  that  the  data  are  complex 
and  reflect  the  nature  of  the  perceiving  mind  as  well  as 
the  perceived  object.  Sense  data  are  intermediate  between 
the  perceiving  mind  and  the  nhysically  existent  thing.  The 
knowing  situation  is  made  up  of  three  kinds  of  entities. 

The  first  is  the  perceiving  mind;  the  second  is  the  outer 
object--the  qualities  not  immediately  apprehended  in  know- 
ledge; and  the  third  is  the  datum  of  perception  or  the 
character  complex.  This  third  entity  is  not  mental,  nor  any 
part  of  the  concerning  mind,  nor  is  it  an  aspect  of  the 
outer  object;  It  is  an  intermediate  "logical  entity,"  called 
an  "essence . " 

Another  important  distinction  between  Neo-Realism  and 
Critical  Realism  is  the  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  Criti- 
cal Realists  of  the  epistemological  monism  of  Neo-Realism. 

The  Critical  Realist  denies  that  the  mind  knows  the  object- 
ive world  directly  but  rather  knows  by  means  of  a vehicle 
through  which  one  thinks.  Love  joy  speaks  of  this  epistemo- 
logical dualism  when  he  sets  forth  a platform  for  the  con- 
sistent pragmatist.  He  teaches  that  the  contents  of  antici- 
pation and  retrospection  cannot  be  a'^signed  to  the  physical 
world  but  should  be  called  psychical  entities,  and  that 


190,  Patrick,  ITP,  358 
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knowledge  Is  mediated  through  such  psychical  existences 
Santayana  defines  realism  as: 

the  union  of  two  instinctive  assumptions  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  knowledge:  first,  that  knowledge 
is  transitive,  so  that  self-existing  things  may  be- 
come the  chosen  objects  of  a mind  that  identifies  and 
indicates  them;  second,  the  knowledge  is  relevant  so 
that  the  thing  indicated  may  have  at  least  some  of  the 
qualities  that  the  mind  attributes  to  it,^^^ 

From  this  definition  Santayana  goes  on  to  give  three  proofs 

for  realism.  The  first  is  the  biological  proof  and  from  it 

one  may  learn  that  the  sensuous  experience  is  not  his  object 

He  uses  the  experience  of  a child  pointing  to  the  moon  to 

Drove  his  point.  The  child  desires  the  moon  but  the  child's 

sensory  experience  is  not  the  object.  If  it  were  the  child 

¥;ould  attain  the  moon  he  desires, 

l/iThat  an  object  is  in  its  intrinsic  and  complete 
constitution  will  never  be  known  by  man:  but  that 
this  object  exists  in  a known  space  and  time.. .is 
given  from  the  beginning;  it  is  given  in  the 
fact  that  we  can  point  to  it.l^'i 

The  second  proof  that  Santayana  refers  to  is  psychologi' 
cal.  From  this  he  concludes  that  the  modern  psychological 
approach  has  asked  men  to  be  idealist  in  certain  respects 
and  realist  in  other  respects,  Santayana  rejects  this  psy- 
chological conclusion  but  feels  that  even  if  it  is  granted 
it  doesn't  hurt  the  cause  of  realism.  This  psychological 


191,  liovejoy,  in  I^rake,  Love  joy  and  others,  ECR,  76. 

192.  aantayana,  ECR,  168. 

195.  Santayana,  ECR,  170. 

194.  Santayana,  ECR,  172. 
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conclusion  doesn't  alter  any  of  the  facts  under  biological 
proof.  From  this  Santayana  analyzes  the  psychological  ap- 
proach more  carefully  and  concludes  that  even  idealists 
must  think  of  truth  realistically.  Thus  Santayana  finds  a 
realistic  element  in  all  forms  of  idealism.  Since  this  in- 
herent realistic  view  is  present  and  cannot  be  denied,  then 
one  should  accept  it  and  deny  the  views  that  seem  to  con- 
tradict it.  Thus  one  should  accept  realism,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  human  thought,  and  reject  idealism,  since  it  is 
superficial.  The  only  way  one  can  deny  realism  is  to  deny 
the  reality  of  time.  This  the  modern  transcendentalists 
attempt  to  do.  Santayana  shows  that  belief  in  time  is  one 
of  the  deepest  beliefs  that  one  has.  Vi/ithout  it  one  finds  he 
cannot  accept  the  witness  of  memory  and  must  accept  solip- 
sism.This  argument  from  the  reality  of  time  is  not 
completely  valid,  for  oersonalistic  idealism  such  as  Bright- 
man's  has  accepted  the  reality  of  time.  The  third  proof  is 
the  logical  proof.  Prom  the  logical  studies  Santayana  de- 
cides that  ideal  contemplation  is  realistic.  Thus  Santayana 
concludes  that 

knowledge  of  essence  is  transitive,  terminated  in  an 
object  which  is  self-determined  in  its  logical  sphere 
and  essential  relations,  and  may  be  revealed  to  many 
minds  at  different  times,  in  various  contexts,  and 
with  more  or  less  completeness.!^^ 

195.  Santayana,  ECR,  175-178. 

196.  Santayana,  ECR,  183. 
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Santayana  concludes  the  articles  with  this  statement; 

"You  cannot  prove  realism  to  a complete  skeptic  or  idealist; 
but  you  can  show  an  honest  man  that  he  is  not  a complete 
skeptic  or  idealist,  but  a realist  at  heart Santayana 
here  sets  forth  the  idea  of  metaphysical  realism*  Both 
metaphysical  and  epistemological  realism  are  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  critical  realism. 

One  more  proof  of  critical  realism  is  taken  from  the 
problem  of  error.  Arthur  K.  Rogers  stresses  this  in  his 
article  in  Essays  in  Critical  Realism.  Under  an  epistemo- 
logical monistic  system  error  becomes  a real  problem.  How 
can  error  arise?  If  the  idee  and  the  object  are  one,  how 
can  an  idea  be  inadequate  to  an  object?  Because  of  the 
difficulty  thet  arises  in  this  view  it  is  often  rejected 
in  favor  of  dualism.  Dualism  is  able  to  give  a comprehen- 
sive and  adequate  answer  to  the  oroblem  of  error.  Since 
dualism  is  an  inherent  part  of  critical  realism  the  argument 
from  error  is  used  for  a proof  of  critical  realism. 

Critical  realism  holds  to  metaphysical  realism  and  uses 
biology,  psychology,  and  logic  to  establish  this  realism. 

3.  Idealism 

Another  of  the  leading  ohilosophies  of  the  present  day 
is  Idealism.  Idealism  and  realism  have  been  considered  so 

197.  Santayana,  EGR,  184. 

198.  Brightman,  ITP , 91;  Roger,  EGR,  149-160. 
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irreconcilably  opposed  to  each  other  that  one  must  choose 
one  view  or  the  other.  In  recent  times,  however,  this  con- 
flict has  been  modified  and  some  have  tried  to  develop  a 
synthesis  of  idealism  and  realism. 

Definition  of  idealism.  Idealism  is  the  philosophical 
position  that  mind  or  consciousness  is  the  truly  real,  and 
that  everything  exists  only  in  relation  to  the  mind. 199 
Matter  is  said  to  be  just  an  appearance  and  mind  alone  is 
real.  From  a negative  point  of  viev/  one  might  say  that 
idealism  is  the  opposite  of  materialism.  As  has  been  found 
true  in  realism,  although  there  are  different  types,  there 
are  certain  things  that  are  fundamental  to  an  idealistic 
Dosition, 

Fundamental  position  of  idealism.  Whereas  realism  has 
been  analytic  in  its  method  and  thus  had  to  ignore  or  deny 
the  properties  of  the  whole,  idealism  by  use  of  the  synoptic 
method  is  able  to  graso  a fuller  picture  of  reality.  The 
most  important  and  inclusive  whole  found  in  experience  is 
consciousness.  Idealism  is  able  to  be  empirical  in  its 
consideration  of  the  mind  or  of  consciousness.  Three  ques- 
tions face  the  philosopher,  ifthat  is  the  ultimate  reality 
given  in  experience?  What  does  the  thinker  expect  to  attain 
by  a logical  elaboration  of  the  given?  What  attitude  is  to 


199.  Brightman,  ITP , 236 
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be  taken  regarding  becoming  and  change?  E.  Troeltsch 
states  that 

idealism  implies  that  the  relation  of  subject  and 
object  is  one  of  the  essential  starting-points  of 
philosophy,  and  in  its  view  of  that  relation  it 
lays  down  the  decisive  principle  that  objects  can 
exist  only  for  a subject,  and  that  the  subject 
which  carries  the  objects  within  itself  is  the  higher 
category,  and  as  such  must  determine  the  process 
of  philosophical  thought, 

Idealism  really  implies  the  synoptic  method  of  philosophical 
procedure  and  is  not  a school  of  definite  fixed  ideas.  This 
makes  the  system  open  to  change.  The  fundamental  positions 
of  idealism  are,  one,  the  synoptic  method  and,  two,  that 
one  derives  his  view  of  the  universe  from  the  mind. 

Types  of  id'^alism.  The  oldest  idealistic  system  is 
that  of  Flato,  There  is  a most  important  question  as 
to  the  correct  interpretation  of  Plato  one  will  find  in 
Plato’s  writings  that  he  speaks  of  the  “real"  things  in  the 
world  as  the  Idea3--eternal  essences,  forms  or  types, 201 
From  the  data  of  consciousness  and  the  laws  of  association 
the  specific  inner  capacity  of  forming  concepts  develops. 

The  mind  knows  by  recollection.  This  faculty  does  not  arise 
in  experience  but  experience  is  spiritually  permeated  and 
rendered  intelligible  by  it.  True  reality  is  generated  only 

200.  Troeltsch  in  Hastings  (ed,),  EKE,  VII,  90. 

201,  Patrick,  ITp,  213. 
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by  a process  of  thought  governed  by  autonomous  a priori 
principles.  For  this  reason  some  have  considered  this 
view  to  be  realism-“the  knowledge  of  the  veritable  real 
by  means  of  concepts.  This  form  of  idealism  stands  at 
the  opposite  Dole  from  nominalistic-empirical  idealism. 202 
Another  type  of  idealism  is  subjective  idealism. 

George  Berkeley  is  the  leading  exponent  of  this  view. 

Bishop  Berkeley  taught  that  there  is  no  such  reality  as 
inert  matter  existing  apart  from  our  perception.  Berkeley’s 
famous  phrase  is,  to  be  is  to  be  perceived  (esse  esbpercipi)* 
This  type  of  idealism  teaches  that  when  one  says  that  a 
thing  exists  he  means  that  it  is  perceived.  If  one  tries 
to  think  of  an  object  as  not  being  perceived  he  is  still 
thinking  of  it  and  thus  it  remains  a thought  object.  This 
view  of  idealism  accepts  epistemological  monism. ^03 

A third  kind  of  idealism  is  known  as  transcendental 
idealism  or  critical  Idealism.  In  The  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  Kant  shows  that  mind  has  a structure  of  its  own 
and  that  what  is  called  knowledge  is  in  a very  large  measure 
determined  by  this  structure.  Two  leading  characteristics 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy  are 

(1)  the  rational  a priori  transformation  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness  into  real  knowledge  by  the 
a priori  forms  of  reason;  and 


202.  Troeltsch  in  Hastings  (ed.),  ERE,  VII,  91 

203.  Patrick,  ITP , 346-348. 
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(2)  the  limitation  of  the  validity  of  this  trans- 
formation to  the  actual  data  of  experience,  and  the 
tracing  of  all  contradictions  to  an  Illegitimate 
application  of  the  categories  to  a reality  beyond 

experience .204 

Kant  differs  from  Berkeley  in  that  he  does  not  deny 
some  objective  reality  back  of  phenomena.  The  ground  for 
sensations  is  found  in  the  Ding  an  sich  ( thing-in-itself ) . 

One  can  never  know  the  world  as  it  is  but  only  as  it  appears 
to  be.  Thus  Kantian  philosophy  is  not  the  extreme  ideal- 
istic view  that  finds  nothing  real  in  the  world  except  mind, 
but  yet  it  is  still  mainly  idealistic.  Kant’s  epistemology 
can  be  developed  into  either  an  enistemological  monism  or 
dualism. 205 

Still  another  kind  of  idealism  is  absolute  idealism. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  in  this  school  of  thought  was  Hegel. 
Since  it  was  found  that  truth  was  one  coherent  system  it 
was  considered  just  as  logical  to  find  reality  as  one  coherent 
system.  The  universe  shov/s  both  independence  and  unity. 

The  only  thing  that  man  knows  anything  about  that  shows  both 
independence  and  unity  is  mind.  Hence  the  universe  is  one 
all-inclusive,  all-explaining,  wholly  rational  mind.  Another 
proof  of  absolute  idealism  is  taken  from  epistemological 
monism.  It  is  admitted  that  ordinary  thoiight  seems  to  show 
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2U4.  Troeltsch  in  Hastings  (ed.),  ERE,  VII,  92 
205.  Patrick,  ITP , 220,  22. 
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a duality  of  idea  and  object.  This  destroys  the  idea  of 
unity  and  must  be  rejected.  There  is  no  knowledge  outside 
the  object  and  thus  everything  must  be  included  in  one  ex- 
perience. The  self  and  the  self-experience  are  identical 
so  there  must  be  a monistic  view  of  epistemology. 206 

Still  one  more  form  of  idealism  needs  to  be  mentioned. 
This  is  known  as  personalism  and  takes  its  stand  upon  the 
incontestable  fact  of  oersonality.  Borden  Parker  Bowne 
founded  this  school,  and  most  contemporary  personal! sts 
have  been  greatly  Influenced  by  him.  Representative  per- 
sonalists  include  Knudson,  Brightman,  and  Flewelling. 

This  view  leads  to  an  epistemological  dualism  and  a meta- 
physical monism,  Knudson,  however,  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Personalism  says  that  personalism  is  equally  monistic  and 
pluralistic  in  its  metaphysics.  It  is  qualitative  monism 
in  that  all  is  mind  and  is  pluralistic  in  that  there  is  more 
than  one  mind.  Reality  is  a society  of  persons  and  there  is 
one  supreme  person  in  and  for  whose  thought  and  will  all 
physical  things  exist  so  that  they  are  nothing  apart  from  him. 
In  personalism  God  is  not  all  there  is,  for  human  persons  are 
no  part  of  him, 207 

3.  Pragmatism 

Introdnction.  It  might  seem  strange  to  some  to  be  con- 
sidering the  teachings  of  pragmatism  in  preparation  for  a 
comparison  with  the  teachings  of  John  Dewey.  It  should  be 


206.  Brightman,  ITP,  245. 

207,  Brightman,  ITP,  246, 
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noted  that  Dev/ey  is  only  one  of  the  men  in  the  pragmatic 

school  and  that  pragmatism  existed  before  John  Dewey  became 

a pragmatist.  Pragmatism  as  a word  was  first  used  in  1898 

in  a pamphlet  of  William  James  called  the  ’’Philosophical 

Conceptions  and  Practical  Results.”  Pragmatism  comes  from 

/ 

the  Greek  word  (things , not  action).  Pragmatism 

depends  upon  the  idea  that  everything  that  one  thinks  and 
does  has  to  be  first  willed  and  has  ultimately  some  bio- 
logical value.  Pragmatism  has  developed  some  new  answers 
to  the  philosophical  problems. 

iinswers  to  Philosophical  Problems.  One  needs  a cri- 
terion for  distinguishing  the  meaningful  from  the  meaning- 
less. Pragmatism  gives  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  meaning 
by  setting  forth  the  idea  that  meaning  depends  upon  appli- 
cation. Thus  InaDplicable  notions  are  meaningless  to  the 
pragmatist.  A second  philosoohical  problem  that  pragmatism 
presents  an  answer  for  is  the  problem  of  truth.  A truth 
claim  is  what  is  claimed  to  be  true.  Truth  is  relative  to 
the  state  of  knowledge  and  no  absolute  truth  can  be  estab- 
lished. Truth  must  be  useful  and  is  verified  by  the  experts. 
Truth  cannot  reach  the  state  where  it  needs  no  further 

verification. 208 

A third  ohilosophical  problem  that  nragmatism  deals 
with  is  the  problem  of  truth  and  error.  The  pragmatist 


208.  Schiller  in  Hastings,  ERE,X,  140-148. 
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considers  both  truth  and  error  to  be  values.  There  is  no 
absolute  criterion  for  truth  nor  any  certain  valid  proof 
which  renders  its  conclusions  certain  as  a fact.  A fourth 
nroblem  that  nragmatism  deals  with  is  the  relation  of 
psychological  thought  to  logic.  Fragmatism  has  found  a 
real  relationship  between  logic  and  psychology.  Pragmatism 
emphasizes  function  rather  than  structure  of  thought  and 
this  emnhasis  is  carried  into  logic. 

pragmatism  has  rejected  the  realistic  correspondence 
theory  that  attempts  to  test  truth  by  its  argument  with 
reality.  This  is  rejected  because  there  is  no  means  of 
testing  the  correspondence  between  the  object  as  it  is  known 
and  the  object  as  it  really  is.  The  idealistic  coherence 
theory  is  rejected  because  one  cannot  postulate  an  abso- 
lutely coherent  system  of  truths  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
relatively  coherent  system  of  the  sciences,  and  because  one 
is  not  able  to  find  absolutely  coherent  truth  in  any  human 
mind.  No  such  absolute  is  oredicable.  Pragmatism  rejects 
both  these  views  and  predicates  a view  of  truth  relative  to 
man. 209 

4.  Summary  of  Philosophies!  Systems 
After  one  has  shown  the  distinctive  features  of  each 
philosophical  system,  the  next  task'  is  to  summarize  and 


209.  Schiller  in  Hastings,  p;Rij;,X,  148-150 
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analyze  their  teachings  in  relation  to  the  teachings  of 
John  Dewey.  The  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  decide  what 
are  the  major  problems  of  philosoohy  and  then  to  show  whet 
each  school  of  philosophy  teaches  about  each  problem.  This 
method  is  best  because  it  leads  to  clearness  of  tliought 
and  gives  a complete  view.  These  problems  will  be  arranged 
under  the  chapter  heads  that  they  appear  under. 

Psychological  Approach  to  Fhllosophy 

1.  In  Dewey’s  thought.  In  Dewey’s  early  thought  he 
concluded  that  psychology  and  not  logic  was  the  method  of 
philosoohy.  Psychology  was  the  study  of  experience  and 
philosoohy  must  concern  itself  with  the  study  of  experience. 
Thus  psychology  gives  the  datum  for  philosophical  investi- 
gation. [^The  psychological  approach  to  philosophy  was  linked 
together  with  Dewey's  idealism.  At  the  present  time  Dewey 
has  rejected  the  psychological  approach  to  philosophy  but 
admits  that  it  still  has  an  Important  influence  upon  his 
thought.  He  retains  the  emoirical  method  of  philosophy.  ^ 

2.  In  Idealism.  Idealism  has  taken  its  starting  point 
in  the  whole  of  consciousness.  In  this  it  is  one  of  the 
closest  views  to  the  psychological  approach  to  philosophy. 
Dewey  recognized  this  by  his  linking  together  idealism  and 
the  psychological  method.  Idealism  doesnot  use  the  psy- 
chological approach  to  philosophy.  Instead  of  using  the 
psychological  approach,  it  is  concerned  with  a view  of  the 
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whole  of  experience.  It  takes  its  starting  point  in 
consciousness  rather  than  in  the  actions  of  men, 

'6,  Realism.  The  emphasis  of  realism  is  upon  nature 
as  the  total  reality.  The  belief  that  this  reality  exists 
independent  of  mind  would  conflict  with  the  psychological 
approach  to  philosophy.  This  psychological  approach  would 
be  rejected  by  the  realist.  The  realist  appeals  to  the 
rational  method  rather  than  the  empirical  method  but  accepts 
the  data  from  the  empirical  anproach, 

Loffjc 

— -1.  Dewey’s  logical  theory.  Dewey  in  his  early  days 
tried  to  develop  a psychological  approach  to  logic  but  found, 
this  impossible.  He  then  accepted  both  formal  and  induct- 
ive logic  but  felt  that  these  were  not  complete  by  them- 
selves, He  emphasized  the  Hegelian  idea  of  progress  in  his 
new  logical  theories.  Along  with  this  he  developed  the 
scientific  method.  This  scientific  method  Included  (1)  a 
felt  difficulty,  (2)  its  locat'on  and  definition,  (3)  sug- 
gestions of  possible  solutions,  (4)  development  by  reason- 
ing of  the  bearings  of  the  suggestions  and  then  (B*)  further 
observation  and  verification  and  critical  thought.  The 
scientific  method  is  primarily  a method  of  analysis.  Dewey 
emphasized  inquiry  rather  than  a search  for  truth.  Public 
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verification  is  the  means  for  establishing  truth, 

2,  Idealism.  Idealism  considers  the  laws  of  logic 

to  be  part  of  the  given.  These  are  absolute  and  unchange- 
able, Idealism  uses  the  methods  of  analysis,  synthesis,  and 
synopsis.  The  emphasis  upon  the  synoptic  method  distinguishes 
idealism  from  pragmatism  and  realism  as  to  its  method  of 
anproach.  Idealism  recognizes  formal  logic,  inductive 
logic  and  the  validity  of  the  scientific  method  in  sci- 
entific situations, 

3,  Realism,  Bertrand  Russell  is  in  agreement  with 
John  Dewey  on  the  use  of  the  anal7,rtical  method  of  philos- 
ophy, Dewey  goes  beyond  analysis  to  the  total  situation 
(synthesis).  He  disagrees  with  Dewey  on  his  viev;  of  truth. 
This  will  be  discussed  in  a different  section.  His  other 
major  objections  to  Dewey’s  logic  are  not  based  on  what 
Dev;ey  said  as  much  as  they  are  based  on  what  he  didn't  dis- 
cuss. Bertrand  Russell  asks  how  one  can  knov;  there  is  an 
unknowable  if  only  finished  products  are  knoxvn.  His  second 
objection  is  that  Dewey's  view  of  knowledge  has  no  passive 
connotation.  His  third  objection  is  to  the  over-emphasis 
of  the  practical  role.  To  Bertrand  Russell  activity  is 
only  one  half  of  wisdom--the  other  part  rests  upon  passive 
receptivity. 
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Will  and  fr^e  will 

A.  Pragmatism. 

1,  William  J8mes--There  is  freedom  of 
individual  will  in  meliorism.  By  the 
exercise  of  this  freedom  the  relative 
amount  of  good  and  evil  may  be  changed. 
Human  efforts  can  improve  the  world. 

2.  John  Dev ey--Denles  free  will  but  recog- 
nizes a desire  for  free  society.  This 
desire  makes  man  act  as  if  he  is  free. 

B.  Idealism--The  endowment  of  will  is  given  man 
so  that  he  may  strive  towards  an  ideal  plan. 
Man  is  a self-conscious  being  and  is  rational. 
Rationality  demands  that  a man  be  free.  Man 
can  make  choices.  Will  is  the  exercise  of 
one’s  freedom  against  an  obstacle. 

G.  Realism--The  purposeful  selection  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  results  in  habit.  Choices  are  the 
result  of  biological  processes  in  the  body  and 
are  determined.  Free  will  doesiriot  exist  in 
this  mechanistic  view. 

Nature  and  Theory  of  Knov/ledge 

Knov/ledge . 

A.  Pragmatism- -knov/ledge  is  obtained  through  ex- 


perience. By  experience  ideas  are  clarified 
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and  their  usefulness  is  ascertained.  Knowl- 
edge is  relative  and  depends  upon  its  work- 
ability. 

B.  Idealism- -mind  explains  nature  and  lets  man 
read  the  thoughts  of  the  infinite.  Knowledge 
comes  from  empirical  processes.  Mind  is  able 
to  take  the  observations  and  understand  them. 

C,  Realism — Mind  and  body  are  united  as  the  basis 
of  knowledge  which  is  the  effect  on  the  body  of 
stimuli  from  the  natural  world. 

a,  Neo-Realism — Man  knows  reality  as  it  is. 

b.  Critical  Reali3m--Knov;led)3:e  is  the  way 
fact  and  reality  appear  to  man. 

Monism  and  Dualism. 

A.  Dewey- -Dewey  has  not  concerned  himself  too 
deeply  with  the  problem  of  epistemological 
monism  and  dualism.  At  times  he  takes  a 
monistic  view  and  at  times  a dualistic.  There 
is  a reasonable  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to 
Dewey’s  position  in  this  problem.  He  con- 
siders this  a pseudo  problem. 

B.  Ideal ism- -Ideal ism  may  be  epistemologically 
either  monistic  or  dualistic.  P'or  this  reason 
no  definite  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
Dewey’s  position  and  idealism  on  this  point. 
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Realism- “Real Ism  like  idealism  may  be  either 
monistic  or  dualistic.  The  critical  realists 
hold  to  dualism,  while  the  neo-realists  hold 
to  monism. 

Other  Relations  Between  Ira^matism.  Idealism,  and  Realism 

There  are  still  some  other  comparisons  between  prag- 
matism, idealism,  and  realism  that  should  be  made.  These 
problems  have  not  been  discussed  in  this  thesis  because  they 
are  outside  the  field  of  epistemology  but  are  mentioned 
here  for  completeness. 


Metaphysics 


Ontology 


Nature  of  the  World. 

A.  Pragmatism- -Man  uses  Intelligence  to  Interact 
with  his  environment.  There  is  only  finite 
nature . 

B.  Idealism- -There  is  a benevolent  God  who  is  the 
center  of  the  universe  and  all  men  progress 
towards  infinite  perfection. 

G.  Realism — Nature  is  the  total  reality  and 

exists  independent  of  man’s  Incomplete  knowl- 
edge of  it.  Man  is  a creature  of  nature  but 
has  seme  control  over  nature. 
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Psychology 

Mind  and  Body. 

A.  Pragmatism — Body  is  the  instrumentality  of  the 
thinking  organism.  Mind  is  the  function  of 
the  body. 

B.  Ideal ism- -Mind  seeks  law  in  the  universe  and 
uses  the  body  as  a tool.  The  human  race  is 
effected  by  the  critical  judgment  of  mind. 

C.  Reall3m--Mind  is  the  nervous  system  of  man 
responding  selectively  to  stimuli.  it  is  mat- 

I 

ter  united  to  body  by  cause  and  effect.  Mind 
and  body  owe  their  functioning  to  the  world 
of  nature. 

Self. 

A.  Pragmatism — The  self  is  formpd  by  interaction 
of  the  environment  w^ith  the  body  and  is  pur- 
poseful. Dewey  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  self  and  the  body.  One  may  speak  of  either 
self  or  body- -the  functions  are  the  same. 

B.  Ideali3m--The  self  is  the  finite  part  of  the 
infinite.  Some  idealists  v/ould  make  a dis- 
tinction between  the  finite  selves  and  the  in- 
finite. This  view  would  hold  to  a plurality  of 
individual  selves.  The  self  is  the  conscious- 
ness--the  thinking,  ^anting,  oughting,  desiring. 
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willing  principle. 

G.  Reali3m--Self  is  the  mental  life  resulting 
from  the  reaction  of  body  to  environment. 

This  self  is  the  result  of  bio-chemical  pro- 
cesses in  the  individual.  Thinking,  wanting, 
willing,  oughting,  and  desiring  are  all  re- 
actions of  chemical  processes. 

Axiology 

Truth. 

A.  .Pragmatism- -From  the  Vi'orkability  and  instru- 
mentality of  ideas  grow  temporal  standards 
for  truth.  Both  coherence  and  correspondence 
are  rejected  and  a view  of  relative  truth  is 
held. 

B.  Idealism — The  coherence  of  ideas  with 
thought  is  truth.  By  coherence  an  idea  must 
not  oniy  correspond  with  the  observed  datum 
but  the  idea  must  not  be  in  conflict  with 
other  equally  valid  ideas. 

C.  Rr.ali3m--The  relation  of  correspondence  of 
idea  with  fact  is  truth.  The  correspondence 
theory  attenpts  to  test  truth  by  its  agree- 
ment with  reality. 

Values . 

A.  P r agma t ism- -Vyhat ever  promotes  adjustm.ent  is 
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value.  The  useful,  the  true,  the  clarifying, 
the  reconstructive  and  that  which  contributes 
to  survival. 

B.  Ideal i3in--i^’hatever  concerns  personality  and 
enhances  it  as  a part  of  the  infinite  reality 
is  value. 

C.  Realism — iihatever  concerns  cultursl  heritage 
is  value;  knowledge,  trend,  scientific  pro- 
cesses, the  responding  cognitive  organist  and 
the  codes  of  morality  that  arise  in  society. 

Good  and  Kvil. 

A.  Pragmatism- -Changing  man-made  standards  are 
based  on  the  expedient  dictates  by  social  ex- 
perience and  by  interaction  with  nature.  A 
thing  is  good  if  it  is  workable  and  bad  if  it 
is  not  workable. 

B.  Idealism — Men  have  an  innate  ability  to  choose 
the  values  of  good  or  evil.  Man’s  choice  of 
goodness  makes  values  that  are  coherent  with 
the  best  for  personality.  Most  idealism  empha- 
sizes that  one  of  man’s  innate  abilities  is  his 
freedom  of  the  will.  They  emphasize  this  free- 
dom more  than  the  pragmatist  or  idealist, 

G.  Real ism- -Nature  recognizes  neither  good  nor 
evil,  but  men  can  unfold  some  mysteries  of  na- 
ture even  making  goodness  orlmary. 
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God. 

A.  JPragmat Ism- -Science  is  man’s  guide  and  he  re- 
constructs criteria  to  increase  his  control  over 
nature.  James  teaches  that  a helief  of  the  trans- 
cendent world  may  be  used  if  it  works  well.  Dewey 
states  that  it  cannot  be  used  because  it  does  not 
work  well.  Mankind  cannot  have  any  knowledge  of  God. 

B.  Ideaiism--All  things  are  mental.  This  view  leaves 
room  for  God.  Many  speak  of  God  as  the  absolute 
mind.  Man's  conception  of  God  endues  him  with 
the  hope  of  immortality. 

C.  Realism--Man  can  have  no  knowledge  of  God  or  the 
realities  of  religion  and  recognizes  temporal 
values  only.  ibome  realism  has  been  theistlc,  how- 
ever. 

Pragmatism  Related  to  Idealism  and  Realism 

/ 

In  Dewey’s  early  philosophical  development  he  was  an 
absolute  idealist.  He  maintained  some  of  his  idealistic 
tendencies  but  his  later  philosophy  showed  a trend  away  from 
idealism.  Dewey's  later  pragmatic  view  was  not  an  ideal- 
istic or  realistic  philosophy,  but  rather  an  attempt  to 
synthesize  these  views.  Dewey’s  pragmatic  view  becomes  a 
new  philosophy  different  from  both  realism  and  idealism.  ^ 

6.  Permanent  Contributions  of  Pragmatism 
Many  feel  that  Dewey  has  shown  that  many  abstract 
terms  such  as  concepts,  ideas,  syllogisms,  thought,  and 
imagination  are  merely  practical  instruments  for  solving 
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problems.  If  one  grants  that  concepts,  ideas,  syllogisms 
and  thought  are  merely  practical  instruments,  then  you 
must  grant  Dewey's  whole  system.  This  thesis  has  shown  that 
knowing  is  an  intrinsic  value.  Since  it  is  an  intrinsic 
value  concepts  are  more  than  mere  tools.  Some  have  felt 
that  in  doing  this  he  has  made  philosophy  something  that 
can  be  understood  by  more  of  the  common  people.  There  is 
a trend  for  a reaction  against  the  excessive  intellectual- 
ism  of  preceding  systems  and  Dewey  has  fostered  this  trend. 
To  others  this  tendency  to  define  old  terms  in  a new  way 
leads  to  comparison.  This  and  Dewey's  lack  of  systematiza- 
tion make  his  books  very  hard  reading. 

Pragmatism  has  encouraged  independent  research  by  its 
attitude  of  open-mindedness.  It  has  been  favorable  to  the 
freedom  and  plasticity  of  thought  and  has  encouraged  crit- 
icism of  accepted,  fixed  ideas  and  has  led  to  growth  de- 
veloping in  better  understanding  of  the  truth.  Since 
pragmatism  follows  the  scientific  method,  it  leads  to  in- 
deoendence  of  thought.  This  philosophical  attitude  is  a 
wholesome  attitude  and  encourages  free  thought. 

Other  contributions  of  pragmatism  are  its  comprehen- 
siveness and  its  dependence  upon  experience.  It  does  away 
with  the  conception  of  a lazy  philosopher  and  Instead  pre- 
sents a picture  of  a man  seeking  for  results.  Pragmatism 
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is  a philosophy  of  action  and  covers  all  experience  and 
concrete  facts.  It  puts  an  emphasis  upon  practical  results. 
Other  major  contributions  that  Dewey  has  made  are  in 
the  fields  of  social  philosophy  and  education.  Dewey 
believed  that  the  scientific  method  could  be  applied  to 
every  Indeterminate  situation.  The  most  indeterminate 
situations  that  mankind  can  know  anything  about  are  social 
situations.  Dewey  gave  a method  of  approach  to  the  social 
problems  of  the  day  and  has  made  great  contribution  in 
the  field  of  social  thought. 

The  other  great  contribution  also  came  from  Dewey's 
epistemology.  This  is  Dewey's  contribution  in  the  field 
of  education.  He  had  found  education  boring  as  a child 
and  set  out  to  make  education  a living  vital  thing  rather 
than  something  set  and  static.  He  applied  the  scientific 
method  to  education  and  emphasized  the  need  of  activity 
in  learning.  Dewey's  educational  views  today  are  known 
as  progressive  education. 

7,  Limitations  of  Dewey's  Thought 
One  thing  that  Dewey  lacks  is  a high  idealism.  He 
has  many  high  ideals  in  social  thought  but  no  one  def- 
inite idea.  Dewey  sets  forth  the  ideals  of  constant  prog- 
ress, advancement,  improvement,  and  of  searching  of  the 
truth.  The  Ideals  emphasize  striving  but  do  not  give  the 
power  to  carry  out  the  striving.  This  power  can  only  come 
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from  a belief  in  a high  idealism.  There  is  not  a sufficient 
emphasis  upon  zeal.  Dewey  himself  is  a zealous  man  for 
democracy  but  this  is  an  example  of  a man  who  is  better 
than  his  system.  To  the  pragmatist  thought  becomes  a mere 
tool  for  satisfying  our  demands  without  a sufficient  ex- 
amination of  our  demands.  Intelligence  is  to  be  a guide 
to  a well-adjusted  life.  Vfhat  this  well-adjusted  life 
is,  no  one  knows.  Dewey  has  many  goals  but  no  one  goal  of 
life.  This  lack  of  an  inclusive  teleological  aspect  is 
one  of  Dewey's  weakest  points.  True,  he  does  emphasize 
the  future,  but  by  the  nature  of  his  position  he  can  never 
sho\v  what  is  involved  in  his  view  of  the  future.  By  his 
emphasis  upon  many  goals  the  unity  of  purpose  that  a single 
goal  could  give  is  lost. 

Dewey's  method  of  truth  cannot  be  used  in  all  sit- 
uations, Dr.  Brightman  states  that  "it  is  also  difficult 
to  see  how  any  biological  adjustment  of  an  organism  to 
its  environment  can  test  a non-biological  fact  like  self- 
consciousness  . "210  The  criterion  of  truth  the  pragmatist 
used  is  too  narrow.  By  means  of  it  anything  workable  can 
be  accepted  as  true.  This  basis  of  workability  is  too  broad. 
Another  objection  that  may  be  raised  to  Dewey  is  his  unwill- 
ingness to  be  bound  to  systematic  thought.  If  one  refuses  to 
hold  to  systematic  thought,  he  may  hold  to  contradictory 
ideas.  If  a person  accepts  contradictory  ideas  and  feels  no 
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compulsion  to  be  rational,  thought  becomes  impossible. 

This  leads  to  sophism. 

Conclusion 

Iri  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  pragmatism  has 
made  some  real  contributions  to  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

The  statement  of  the  scientific  method,  the  emphasis 
upon  practical  results,  the  empirical  approach  to  knowl- 
edge, the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  social 
philosoohy,  and  education  are  some  of  its  main  contribu- 
tions. In  spite  of  this,  it  may  be  added  that  pragmatism 
does  not  solve  nor  even  deal  with  all  the  problems  of 
epistemology.  One  should  realize  that  Dewey  has  made 
some  real  contributions  to  the  views  of  knowledge  and  accept 
these,  but  this  does  not  involve  a blind  acceptance  of  all 
of  Dewey's  views. 
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Summary 


To  summarize  this  thesis  it  will  be  advisable  to 
follow  the  chapter  heads  and  see  what  was  said  under  each 
chapter.  In  the  first  chapter  it  was  noted  that  the  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  the  Epistemology  of  John  Dewey 
would  not  be  distinctly  historical  nor  would  each  problem 
be  developed  completely,  regardless  of  its  relation  to  the 
other  problems  of  epistemology.  Each  problem  was  con- 
sidered as  it  first  appeared  in  history  and  then  the  de- 
velopment of  the  problem  was  traced  to  modern  times. 


\ The  first  major  problem  that  Dewey  considered  was  the 
relationshiD  of  psychology  to  philosophy.  In  his  earlier 
days  he  linked  the  psychological  approach  to  idealism. 

Dewey  attempted  to  Interpret  all  philosonhy  in  the  light 
of  psychology.  To  Dewey  psychology  was  the  only  objective 
study  of  experience  and  Dewey  desired  to  develop  an  em- 
pirical philosonhy.  At  the  present  time  Dewey  has  rejected 
the  psychological  approach  but  still  retains  the  empirical 


method  of  philosophy. 

The  next  problem  that  arose  was  that  of  logic . “^^Dewey 


had  tried  to  develop  a psychological  arproach  to  logic  but 
found  this  impossible.  He  then  accented  both  formal  and 
inductive  logic  but  felt  that  these  were  not  complete  by 
themselves.  He  emphasized  the  Hegelian  idea  of  progress  in 
his  new  logical  theories.  Along  with  this  he  developed  the 
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scientific  method.  This  scientific  method  is  primarily  a 
method  of  analysis  and  includes  five  steps.  These  are  (1) 
a felt  difficulty,  (2)  its  location  and  definition,  (3) 
suggestions  of  possible  solutions,  (4)  development  by  rea- 
soning of  the  bearings  of  the  suggestions,  and  then  (5) 

/ 

further  observation  and  verification. Truth  may  be  found 
by  public  verification. 

Dewey  then  goes  to  the  problem  of  thought.  He  notes 
several  different  types  of  thought  and  teaches  that  the 
highest  type  is  reflective  thought.  From  reflective  thought 
he  goes  into  the  problem  of  judgment.  He  discusses  what 
they  are,  how  they  are  formed,  and  when  they  are  valid.  The 
discussion  of  the  validity  of  judgment  leads  to  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  truth. 

The  next  chapter  considered  was  on  the  nature  and 
theory  of  knowledge.  This  problem  was  traced  out  in  its 
historical  setting.  Then  the  problem  of  the  relationship 
of  idealism  and  realism  to  Dewey's  own  thought  arose.  'Both 
idealistic  and  realistic  trends  were  found  in  Dewey's  thought 
The  problem  of  monism  and  realism  also  arose  and  it  was 
seen  that  Dewey's  position  could  not  be  clearly  ascertained.) 
After  this  the  relationship  between  pragmatism,  idealism, 
and  realism  was  discussed.  Pragmatism  has  drawn  from  real- 
ism and  Idealism  but  has  developed  these  data  in  a new  way.^ 
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